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YOU  WANT 

STEADY 

NERVES 

when  you’re 
flying  Uncle  Sam’s 
bombers  across 
the  ocean 


— AND  THE  FAVORITE  AT  HOME! 

★★★★  ★★  ★★ 


GERMANS  OR  JAPS,  storms  or  ice  . . . you've  got 
to  be  ready  for  anything  when  you’re  flying  the  big 
bombers  across  the  ocean  to  the  battle-front.  You 
bet  you  want  steady  nerves.  These  two  veterans 
above  are  Camel  smokers.  (Names  censored  by 
Bomber  Ferry  Command.)  The  captain  (nearest 
camera),  a Tennessean,  says:  "I  smoke  a lot  in  this 
job.  I stick  to  Camels.  There’s  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke.  And  Camels  taste  great!” 


STEADY  SMOKERS  STICK  TO 


CAMELS 

There’s  LESS  NICOTINE 
in  the  smoke 


■WITH  THESE  MEN  'WHO  FLY  BOMBERS,  it’s  Camels  all  the 
time.  The  co-pilot  of  this  crew  (name  censored),  (second  from 
left,  above)  says:  "I  found  Camels  a milder,  better  smoke  for 
me  in  every  way.  And  that  grand  flavor  never  wears  out  its  wel- 
come.” Yes,  in  times  like  these  when  there’s  added  tension  and 
strain  for  everyone,  steady  smokers  stick  to  Camels— the  ciga- 
rette with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


FIRST  IN  THE  SERVICE  — 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's 
Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  4 other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— less  than  any  of  them— accord- 
ing to  independent  scientific  tests  o/  the  smoke  itself! 


]l.  .T.  Iti'ynolils  T(iha<r(t  ('ompiiny 
Win.ston- Salem.  North  Carolina 


W ITH  a sigh  of  relief  at  having  turned  in  his  last  term  paper 
only  one  week  late,  Joe  Terp  pauses  for  one  last  soulful  look 
down  the  hill.  He  reflects  that  the  memory  of  walking  up  this 
hill  with  rifle  on  shoulder  may  someday  seem  pleasant  on 
some  unfamiliar  hill  with  rifle  in  hand.  He  wonders  when 
it’s  all  over  and  he  returns  for  homecoming,  walking  a little 
unsteadily  over  this  same  hill,  what  kind  of  an  alum  he  will 
be.  Fat,  probably,  and  with  receding  hairline.  Joe  Terp 
suddenly  realizes  the  time  has  come  to  dash  home  for  his 
cap  and  gown. 
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The 

Prince  Georges  Bank 
and  Trust  Company 

solicits  your  account 

Conveniently  located  in 

Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  and  Hyattsville,  Md. 

T.  Howard  Duckett,  President 


Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 

“To  hell  with  school,  I’ll  stay  in  bed.” — 


Chaney’s  Garage 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

BERWYN  268 

General  Repair  Work  Gasoline 

Accessories  Oils 

Atlas  Tires  — Atlas  Batteries 


NEXT  FALL’S  ISSUE  OF 

VAe  Old 


OUT  SOME  TIME 
NEXT  FALL 


Bill  was  the  first  one  she  could  think  of,  consider- 
ing what  she  was  thinking  of  . . . 

— Cosmopolitan  Magazine 

Nice  going.  Bill. 


— Drexerd. 


Two  men  who  hated  each  other  were  getting  a shave 
side  hy  side  in  a harher  shop.  The  first  l)arher  fin- 
ished and  asked  his  customer  if  he  would  like  some 
hair  tonic.  The  man  replied,  “Heavens,  no!  My  wife 
would  think  I had  been  in  a house  of  ill  repute.” 

About  this  time,  the  second  man  finished  his  hair- 
cut. H is  harher  asked  if  he  would  like  some  hair 
tonic.  “Certainly,  go  ahead,”  replied  the  second  man, 
“my  wife’s  never  l)een  in  a house  of  ill  repute.” 


A chiropractor  is  a man  who  gets  paid  for  what 
other  guys  get  slapped  for. 


Lasso  Yourself  A Squaw  And  Bring  Her  To 

THE  CORRAL 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

GOOD  FOOD  • GOOD  BEVERAGES  • GOOD  MUSIC 
Your  Host-- JOE  BURKO  Orchestra  Nightly 
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rheii  there’s  the  fellow  with  the  stern  look  because 
his  mother  was  frightened  hy  the  rear  end  of  a ferry- 
boat. 


“Lady,  you’ll  have  to  j)ay  half-fare  for  that  hoy.” 

“But,  conductor,  he’s  only  four  years  old.” 

“Well,  he  looks  like  a six-year-old.” 

“Sir,  I have  been  married  only  four  years.” 

“Lady,  I’m  not  asking  for  a confession.  I’m  asking 
for  a half-fare.” 


Harvard  Man:  “Who  knocked  on  my  door  just  now?” 
Janitor:  “It  was  me.” 

H.  M.  to  second  H.  M.:  “What  is  he  trying  to  say?” 


When  not  facing  the  microphone,  Patti  Chapin, 
songstress,  can  always  he  found  on  a pair  of  skis. 

— N.  Y.  American. 

She  must  have  a hell  of  a time  taking  a hath. 

— Jack  0’ Lantern. 


“How  come  I seen  you  eating  your  peas  with  a 
ladle  last  night?’ 

“That  was  no  ladle;  that  was  my  knife.” 


Street  Car  Conductor — “How  old  are  you,  little 
girl?” 

Little  Boston  Girl — “If  the  corporation  doesn’t  ob- 
ject, I’d  prefer  to  pay  full  fare  and  keep  my  own 
statistics.” 


REMEMBER  US 

FOR  YOUR 

Used  Books  • New  Books 
Books  • More  Books 

• 

Supplies 

• 

YOIT  4'AN  SAVE  UEAI.  >IOAEY 
AT 

Marvlaiid  Book 
Exchange 

iTiiversilv  Gate 
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FOUL  PIPE  NE’ER 
WON  FAIR  MAID 

— hut  Dan's  out  of  the 
dog  house  now! 


“TAKE  YOUR  RING  and  go  away! 
You're  fiiiislied  with  college,  but 
I’m  finished  with  lueuw  ho  smoke 
smelly  pipes!  My  heart  says  yrs, 
but  my  iiosesays /i/i«c.'Good-hye!  ” 
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SO  DAN  REFORMED.  He 

switched  to  Sir  Walter,  the  ttiild 
blend  offragrant  hurleys.  His  girl 
took  one  snifi... smiled. ..snuggletl. 
Trv  it  for  moonlight  and  noses. 
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COMMENCEMENT  MORNING  Carolyn  Lacey  8 

STORM  Charles  Ksanda  18 


MARYLAND’S  BIG  LEAGUERS  Rosalie  Lyon  12 

WHITHER  JAZZ?  Bill  Gottlieb  16 

OUR  DOLLARS  AND  SENSE  DEAN  Ted  Stell  20 


UUlLlilU 

A DOUBLE  DOSE  OF  MAY  DAY  10 

PETE  ACQUIRES  ZOMBIE  STATUS  14 

^<^yecuil  <=^eatitTes 

CAMPUS  STYLES — Featuring  Jean  Meredith  15 

Doris  Thompson  19 

Shirley  MacKay  23 


HERITAGE  David  Hurwitz  5 

TWILIGHT  RENDEZVOUS  Cecil  Martin  5 

UNTO  FREEDOM  David  Hunvitz  24 

AT  CHARLES  AND  SARATOGA  STREETS  Maraline  Behrend  29 
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ALONG  THE  LINE 
THE  NEW  LINE 
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HERITAGE 

U here  the  rose  groies,  there  is  dust. 

And  where  men  buck  ‘'’hoti”  rivets  against  un- 
yielding steel 

Pointing  totvard  the  infinite,  there  is  already 
dust. 

Over  all  the  grime-painted  homes, 

And  on  the  hand-patched  furniture  within 
W here  a little  boy  traced  one  word,  “tomorrow,” 
There  is  also  du.st. 

I)A\  ID  miKWITZ. 


TWILIGHT  REHVEZmS 

1 stood  with  head  depressed.  The  setting  sun 
Ventured  an  evanescent  beam  . . . was  gone. 

I could  not  see  . . . I could  not  speak  . . . A moan 
Rose  to  my  lips.  The  gentle  voice  of  One 
Standing  behind  me  whispered,  “Day  is  done.” 
“Alas!  Ais  done!”  / echoed.  “Early  flown! 
Behold  these  sketches!  Plans,  yea,  plans  alone! 
Night,  and  my  cherished  temple  scarce  begun!” 
His  hand  was  on  my  shoulder,  and  it  seemed 
My  soul  grew  strangely  quiet  with  the  touch. 
The  shadows  softly  deepened.  “There  is  much 
To  do,”  I heard  Him  say,  “and  dawn  shall 
yield 

Full  time  to  make  in  fashion  as  thou  dreamed 
The  temple  it  ivas  in  thine  heart  to  build.” 

CECIL  MARTIN. 


•iciuMl  li 
Go*m  up,  to-  ouA 

SUN  DECK 

Seven  floors  up  to  the  newest,  smartest 
Beach  and  Play  shop  for  togs  to  take  home 
and  vacationing  at  not -too  high  prices! 

• Summer  Action  Clothes 

• Slacks  and  slack-cessories 

• Double-duty  work  and  play  clothes 

• Bathing  and  beachwear 

• Playsuits  and  playdresses 

• Beach  bags  and  beach  shoes 


Sun  and  fun  fashions  galore  — new  as  your 
B.  A.,  and  typically  Jelleff-smart  I The 
sooner  you  see  them,  the  sooner 
begins  your  summer  good  times. 

Sun  Deck,  Seventh  Floor 

THE  NEWER 

1214  - 1220  F Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


II K Turtle  stood  up  on  the  desk 
on  his  hind  legs  and  scratched  his 
scaly  head.  Maybe  that  would  help 
him  think.  It  was  certain  that  he 
had  to  think.  Here  it  was  the  fare- 
well issue,  and  it  was  fitting  that  he 
say  something  reminiscent  and 
sentimental,  what  with  years  on  the 
hill  being  over  and  done  with. 
Something  sort  of  flowery  and  tear 
provoking  would  he  nice.  Some- 
thing appropriate  to  the  end. 

He  thought  of  how  a certain  news- 
paper might  do  it.  He  started  in; 
it  was  a beautiful  September  day 
with  not  a cloud  in  the  sky  and  birds 
were  singing  and  the  grass  was  wav- 
ing and  we  were  a freshman. 
College  was  a new  adventure  . . . 

He  stopped.  It  made  him  feel 
nauseous.  He  scratched  his  head 
again. 

How  else  might  the  newspaper  do 
it?  Walking  down  the  hill  on  a 
clear  frosty  night  with  the  stars 
flecking  the  heavens — oh  what  a 
lieautiful  memory  of  college  to 
treasnie  . . . 

No,  that  made  him  jnst  as  bilious. 

It  was  going  to  have  to  he  some- 
thing not  quite  so  romanticized. 
College  hadn’t  been  waving  grass 
and  star  flecked  skies. 


The  hum  kicks  of  May  Day  for 
instance.  That  was  more  like  it,  he 
decided;  he  got  down  off  his  hind 
legs  and  lay  hack  on  the  desk.  He 
would  always  remember  the  girls 
coming  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  in 
their  hare  feet  and  the  horse  that 
had  followed  and  stampeded  them. 
And  Mortar  Board’s  chain  gang  act. 
But  that  certainly  wasn’t  a very  soul- 
ful thing  to  think  about,  what  with 
college  life  coming  to  an  end. 

Memories  of  the  mud?  Not  so 
good.  It  had  been  muddy,  and  that’s 
all  there  was  to  it.  Mud  was  mud. 
Besides  it  was  all  gone  now. 

The  library  steps  were  sort  of 
soulful.  He  decided  he’d  always 
remember  them.  They  almost  quali- 
fied as  a Fond  Memory.  Standing 
around  wasting  hours  at  a time; 
ogling  the  school  beauties  that 
passed  by;  getting  embarrassed 
when  bystanding  turtles  made  hoot- 
ing and  whistling  noises  in  the 
beauties’  direction.  Talking  about 
the  most  important  of  very  incon- 
sequential things.  That  hadn’t  last- 
ed long  though.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  had  seen  on  the  steps  only 
the  ghosts  of  the  hooters  and  the 
whistlers,  and  they  weren’t  hooting 
and  whistling  any  more.  They  were 
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wearing  llie  uniforms  of  tlie  armed 
forces. 


The  Turtle  felt  lazy.  He  rolled 
over  on  his  back  and  crossed  one 
short  leg  over  the  other.  More  bum 
kicks.  The  inter-club  sing  was  one, 
but  then  it  wouldn’t  be  tactful  to 
talk  about  that.  Besides  it  had 
taught  many  Greeks  to  sing  better, 
and  that  was  indeed  something;  the 
gloomy  days  of  national  emer- 
gency demanded  all  the  joy  and 
cheer  possible. 

The  incredible  beauty  of  the 
campus  after  the  mud  was  pacified; 
and  all  the  new  buildings.  It  had 
always  reminded  him  of  an  enor- 
mous southern  plantation.  The 
tremendous  progress  that  the  school 
had  made  just  in  the  last  three 
years.  Dr.  Byrd  was  a very  good 
plantation  manager. 

The  athletic  teams?  Perhaps  it 
was  better  not  to  mention  them.  A 
new  day  was  coming. 


It  was  funny.  The  soulful  things 
like  hurrying  past  the  library  to  an 
8:20  in  the  cold  grey  dawn  didn’t 
stand  out  as  they  should.  More 
poignant  was  the  memory  of  how 
difficult  it  was  to  pick  his  way 
through  the  tables  in  Joe  Buiko’s 
after  nineteen  beers.  Or  two  beers, 
for  that  matter. 

The  girls  in  their  afternoon  tea 
hats  during  sorority  rushing.  But 
that  wasn’t  tactful  either. 


The  turtle  decided  that  he  might 
speak  a little  bit  about  what  an  in- 
credibly short  time  four  years 
rea  lly  was.  But  a coldly  practical 
voice  inside  said  that  he  was  being 
ridiculous.  Four  years  was  four 
years.  Forty-eight  months.  That’s 
all  there  was  to  it;  there  was  no 
getting  around  it.  Nothing  mar- 
velous about  it  at  all. 

He  was  getting  nowhere  now.  He 
yawned.  Still  nothing  that  sounded 
quite  right — nothing  quite  appro- 
priate to  four  years  in  retrospect. 
The  holes  in  the  parking  lot  and  the 
open  forum  letters  in  the  newspaper 
about  holes  in  the  parking  lot.  Very 
trite,  hackneyed;  it  stunk. 

Being  amazed  as  a freshman 
when  the  students  splattered  the 
blackboard  around  teacher’s  head 
with  snow  balls.  And  occasionally 
teacher’s  head.  But  that  sounded 
too  much  like  the  little  red  school- 
house  type  of  thing. 


M AYBE  THE  newspaper  had  the 
right  idea  after  all.  He  would 
never  think  so,  but  it  was  just  barely 
possible.  Maybe  the  star-flecked 
sky  was  the  story.  It  seemed  a lot 
easier,  and  much  more  like  college 
as  in  books  and  the  movies. 

Slowly  he  slid  his  legs  down  from 
the  desk  and  stood  up  on  the  type- 
writer table.  Tentatively  he  tapped 
a few  keys.  He  had  to  get  it  over 
with.  Something  with  a nice  balance 
of  sentimentality  and  college  life  as 
in  books.  All  these  weird  things  he 
had  been  thinking  of  wouldn’t  do 
at  all.  The  keys  made  a staccato 
noise:  It  was  a beautiful  day  in  late 
September.  There  wasn’t  a cloud  in 
the  sky  and  the  grass  was  waving  in 
the  mild  afternoon  breeze.  A fresh- 
man. College  was  a brand  new'  sen- 
sation. An  adventure  . . . 
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COMMENCEMENT 


Unne  came  to  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  this  morning.  She 
sat  in  the  front  row  with  her  hands 
folded  quietly.  Funny,  she  was  the 
only  one  I really  saw.  It  was  as  if 
someone  had  intended  to  photo- 
graph the  whole  auditorium,  but  the 
camera  had  been  focused  only  on 
Anne.  The  air  was  so  hot  that  even 
my  stomach  felt  parched.  Yet  Anne 
looked  cool.  I couldn’t  remember 
ever  seeing  perspiration  break 
through  her  make-up  in  swollen 
little  heads  the  way  it  does  through 
mine.  Just  little  differences  like 
that  can  make  you  resent  a girl. 

Her  cloud-grey  eyes  clung  to  Dr. 
Graham’s  bloated  face  while  he 
talked  about  Leadership  and  Op- 
portunities and  Brotherhood.  Any- 
one who  hadn’t  sat  through  classes 
with  Anne  for  three  and  one-half 


They  had  stood  together  on 
the  beach  until  the  moon 
came  up  over  the  bay. 


MORNING 


By  CAROLYN  LACEY 


years  might  have  been  fooled.  But 
I’ve  seen  her  turn  that  I’m-an-amoe- 
ha-engulfing-food  stare  on  every 
professor  we’ve  ever  had — and  she 
seldom  knew  whether  he  was  lec- 
turing on  sandstorms  in  the  Sahara 
or  the  anatomy  of  a goldfish.  Anne 
was  always  too  busy  thinking  about 
Anne,  and  what  Anne  was  going  to 
wear  to  the  dance,  and  how  Anne 
could  break  her  date  with  Joe  so  she 
could  go  with  George,  to  ever  bother 
much  with  anything  as  trite  as  lec- 
tures. Sure  she  had  always  man- 
aged to  get  through.  She  could  bor- 
row someone  else’s  notes,  couldn’t 
she? 


Leadership!”  Dr.  Graham  raised 
a clenched  fist.  “Remendier,  young 


men  and  young  women,  what  this 
troubled  world  of  ours  sobs  for  is 
leadership.” 

Leadership.  That’s  what  Anne 
had  meant  to  me.  Thinking  about 
her  was  sort  of  like  biting  on  a sore 
tooth  to  see  if  it  still  hurts.  For 
three  years,  you  see,  we  had  been 
pretty  good  friends — if  you  can  call 
a Bergen-McCarthy  sort  of  thing 
friendship.  I had  the  text-book 
brain;  Anne,  the  public.  From  me 
she  got  admiration  as  well  as  her 
source  themes  and  term  papers. 
From  her  I got — well,  I guess  you 
could  call  it  prestige.  Her  crowd 
was  the  one  that  ran  the  University. 
You  know,  the  ones  who  rate  space 
in  the  dirt  columns.  As  her  friend, 
I crashed  through  the  service  en- 
trance and  joined  the  moguls.  I 
couldn’t  have  done  it  by  myself. 


Girls  who  wear  horn-rims  to  dances 
just  don’t. 

Sure  I knew  Anne  well.  At  least 
1 knew  her  well  enough  to  realize 
that  she  always  had  been  and  al- 
ways would  be  number  one  on  her 
own  Hit  Parade.  But.  funny  thing, 
we  were  pretty  good  friends.  She 
liked  getting  me  dates,  giving  me 
advice,  dominating  my  life.  It’s  fun 
playing  godmother  to  a kid  who 
thinks  the  problems  of  life  are  all 
answered  in  tbe  text  books.  It’s  fun, 
especially,  if  you  get  paid  back  in 
something  tangible  like  term  papers. 
Being  the  Cinderella  who  gets  all 
the  attention  is  sort  of  fun  too — at 
least  until  your  chariot  turns  back 
into  a pumpkin. 

Anne  sat  in  the  front  row  at  Com- 
mencement, her  face  turned  (juietly 
toward  Dr.  Graham.  As  the  audi- 
ence limply  fanned  themselves,  you 
could  hear  the  rustle  of  their  pro- 
grams. You  even  found  yourself 
listening  to  the  rustle  instead  of  to 
Dr.  Graham.  Sometimes,  when  Dr. 
Graham  paused  expectantly,  you 
applauded.  Yet  Anne  just  sat  there 
(piietly.  I wondered  what  she  was 
thinking  about.  Anyone’s  first  guess 
would  have  been  that  she  was  wish- 
ing she  were  on  the  platform  with 
us,  the  graduating  class.  But  I 
didn’t  think  so.  Not  Anne.  That 
Dick  was  in  her  thoughts  would 
have  been  a better  guess.  Isn’t  it 
funny — two  people  can  remember 
tbe  same  thing,  and  one  will  smile 
while  the  other  feels  as  if  he  has 
heartburn. 


il  ND  LET  AIE  REPEAT  tO  yoU  yOUIlg 
people,”  Dr.  Graham  droned  on. 

(Please  turn  to  page  24) 


ANNE  SAT  IN  THE  FRONT  ROW  LOOKING  IM- 
MACULATE IN  SPITE  OF  THE  STIFLING  HEAT 
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A DOUBLE  DDSE 


The  Daydodgers’  important  officer-election  meeting 
fiad  jnst  come  to  a close.  Everyone  was  crowding 
around  Millie,  slapping  lier  on  the  hack  and  scream- 
ing congratnlations. 

“Oil,  I’m  so  happy”,  she  kept  saying,  her  eyes  hrim- 
ming  with  tears.  “Where’s  my  girl  friend  Blanche?” 

“There  she  is!”  shouted  Teddy,  his  voice  filled  with 
emotion.  Everyone  followed  Ted’s  long  honey  finger 
to  a far  corner  of  the  room,  and  there  they  saw  Millie’s 
best  girl  friend  Blanche.  She  was  scurrying  several 
Daydodgers  into  huddle  formation.  “Come  on  kids,” 
she  shouted,  “let’s  give  a cheer  for  our  newly  elected 
secretary  of  the  Daydodgers  Cluh. 

“Who’s  all  right.  She’s  all  right,”  they  all  scream- 
ed. The  walls  tremhled  as  the  chant  grew  louder  and 
louder. 

Millie  stood  looking  happier  than  ever,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  bright  red  cheeks. 

Suddenly  she  came  out  of  her  ecstatic  trance.  She 
eased  over  to  her  girl  friend  and  whispered,  “Come 
on  Blanche  hahy,  let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  here.  I have 
something  of  greatest  importance  to  talk  over  with 
you. 


MORTAR  BOARD  BECOMES  CONFUSED,  FLUB-A- 
DUBS,  AND  LOSES  OUT  ON  TWO  OF  THE  MOST 
ELIGIBLE  TAPBEES  IN  THE  WHOLE  JUNIOR  CLASS 


“Okee-dokle,”  smiled  Blanche  giving  her  an  affec- 
tionate squeeze  and  several  kisses. 

The  two  girls  sneaked  out  of  the  room  unnoticed 
by  the  frenzied  Daydodgers,  who  by  this  time  were 
adding  variations  to  their  cheers,  and  shouting  even 
louder  than  before. 

“What  it  it  hahy?”  asked  Blanche,  when  she  could 
make  herself  heard. 

“Just  that  with  my  new  office,  which  of  course  is 
secretary  of  the  Daydodgers  Cluh,  I’m  at  last  a Sure-B 
for  Mortar  Board,”  Millie  said  happily.  “Oh 
Blanchey,  won’t  it  he  wonderful?  Then  we’ll  he  sis- 
ters in  two  ways — the  Dodgers  and  Mortar  Board. 
All  this  time  I’ve  been  so  jealous  of  you  because  what 
with  being  queen  of  the  livestock  show  and  president 
of  the  Spanish  cluh,  you  were  sure  to  get  in.” 

“But  Baby,”  Blanche  protested  loudly,  you  were 
practically  in  before  you  got  this  new  office.  Three 
dates  with  Teddy  ain’t  to  he  sneezed  at.” 

At  this  point  Blanche  and  Millie  were  so  elated 
that  they  skipped  all  the  way  to  the  parking  lot.  With 
a happy  shriek  they  jumped  into  the  powder-hlue 
Franklin  tonring  car,  brushing  the  crumbs  off  the 
front  seat  and  throwing  their  hookhags  in  the  hack. 

Although  they  usually  sang  as  they  drove  along, 
today  they  were  jnst  too  choked  up.  Millie  did  man- 
age to  murmur  a slight  “Yeah  kid,”  as  she  passed 
the  fellows’  dormitory  though. 

V 

rROM  THE  TIME  the  Fraiikliu  swung  out  onto  the 
boulevard  until  it  roared  into  Laurel  (some  hours 
later),  the  girls  could  talk  of  nothing  hut  how  won- 

( Please  turn  to  page  35) 


Hopefully  the  girls  raised 
their  shoulders  for  the  tap. 


OF  MAY  DAY 


AFTER  GOOFING  SARDONICALLY  AT  FHE  MAY 
DAY  CEREMONIES,  PAN  DECIDES  THAT  HE 
WILL  REHIBERNATE  THIS  TIME  FOR  GOOD 


Pan,  mighty  god  of  flocks  and  pastures,  leaned  out 
of  the  front  door  of  the  cave  and  squinted  up  at  the 
early  afternoon  sun.  He  made  quick  mental  calcula- 
tions and  scratched  his  head. 

“Hell,”  he  muttered,  “it’s  spring  again.  Already, 
and  I was  having  a very  nice  dream.”  He  rose  stiffly. 
“Well,  I guess  it’ll  have  to  wait  till  next  fall  when  I 
can  hihernate  again.  Certainly  a fellow  can’t  sleep 
all  his  life  away.  Quite.  Especially  when  he  isn’t 
really  a fellow  hut  somewhat  of  a god.” 

Pan’s  voice  lacked  conviction,  and  he  stared 
dreamily  at  the  depression  in  the  leaves,  at  the  dim 
light  in  the  cave.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  hungry. 
Ravenously  hungry. 

“If  I only  had  a squaw,”  he  thought,  “I’d  lasso  her 
and  cut  right  over  to  Joe  Burko’s  for  a hot  bird  and 
a cold  liottle  as  they  often  say.”  He  shook  his  head. 
No  squaw. 

Running  his  pipes  through  his  hair  he  decided  that 
he  must  he  quite  a disheveled  god  indeed,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  comh  his  curly  hair  into  some  semblance 
of  order.  He  did  the  same  for  his  furry  legs,  hut  hav- 
ing only  pipes  for  a comb  had  only  indifferent  success. 

“He  who  procrastinates  is  lost!”  he  bellowed  into 
the  woods,  and  wiping  a bitter  tear  from  his  eyes 
walked  away  from  the  cave,  and  the  soft  leaves  and 
the  cool  darkness  into  the  afternoon  sunlight.  He 
didn’t  look  back. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  arrived  at  a very  familiar 
place.  Recognition  and  pleasant  memories  of  last 
spring  stirred  restlessly  in  his  mind,  and  he  attempted 
to  skip  over  the  green  grass  in  front  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  It  was  no  use.  He  clasped  his  hands 
dejectedly  behind  his  back  and  trudged  onward,  his 
goat’s  feet  dragging  over  the  grass. 

“The  return  of  spring  finds  this  god  sad  indeed,” 
lie  said  politely  to  passing  students.  “Undouhtedly  I 
lack  vitamins  Bl,  B2,  B3,  and  B4.” 

“Before  what?”  a beetle-like  professor  commented 
drily.  The  flock  of  students  walking  with  him  clapped 


their  hands  and  laughed  uproariously,  and  the  pro- 
fessor bowed  in  appreciation. 

“I  also  lack  an  analgesic,  sodium  acetyl  salicylate,’' 
Pan  shouted  after  him.  “See  wliat  you  can  make  ol 
that.” 

Pan  had  to  admit  that  he  didn’t  quite  know  what 
had  gotten  into  his  furry  self.  Certainly  something 
that  shouldn’t  have  been  there.  His  past  cavortings 
over  this  very  green  seemed  ridiculous  and  a little 
repulsive  to  him. 

Then  he  began  to  hear  things.  Snatches  of  coiner- 
sation.  So  the  war  had  finally  come,  after  all.  ell. 
he  could  have  forseen  that  last  year,  being  a god,  il 
he  had  wanted  to.  He  began  to  realize  vaguely  that 
the  war  was  one  of  the  things  that  was  trouliling  him. 
Being  a god  as  he  was,  he  was  sensitive  to  such  things; 
the  very  air  seemed  changed  and  unpleasant  because 
of  them,  and  he  knew  no  good  could  ever  come  out 
of  it  as  far  as  flocks  and  pastures  went. 

Suddenly  his  ears  tingled. 

“Did  I hear  aright?”  he  said  incredulously. 

“No,”  said  a little  girl  in  a white  dress.  “A  on 
didn’t  hear  aright  at  all,  hut  instead  a little  girl  in  a 
white  dress.  I said  if  I don’t  hurry  I’ll  be  late  for 
May  day.”  She  began  to  hurry  off.  “W  hy  don't  you 
come,  even  dressed  the  way  von  are?”  she  called  liack. 
“It’s  the  thing  everybody  on  the  Hill  is  doing.” 

“Of  course,  of  course.”  Pan  said  gleefully.  “Tliis 
being  the  fourth  of  Mav,  anybody  might  h.ave  known 
that  it  could  easily  be  May  dav  at  the  U.  of  M.” 

(Please  turn  to  page  28) 
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MARYLAIVDS 


One  Saturday  afternoon  about 
eight  years  ago  a freshman  football 
player  on  his  way  from  spring  prac- 
tice stopped  to  watch  the  Varsity 
baseball  team  work  out,  “Say,  hud, 
how  would  you  like  to  play  base- 
ball?” asked  Coach  Shipley.  “Here, 
take  this  hat  and  see  what  you  can 
do.”  The  stocky,  curly-haired  hoy 
stepped  up  to  the  plate,  poised  his 
hat,  and  hit  the  first  pitch  four- 
hundred  yards.  “Say,  you’re  all 
right.  Go  in  and  get  a uniform. 
And,  by  the  way,  what’s  your 
name: 


The  big  hoy  hesitated  a little  and, 
looking  down  at  his  feet,  answered, 
“Charles  Keller.” 

Yes,  that  freshman  football 
player  is  now  the  mighty  Charlie 
Keller  of  the  New  York  Yankees, 
a fellow  who  completed  the  obstacle 
race  to  success  in  record  time.  His 
story  might  well  bring  to  mind  that 
of  George  Gipp  of  Notre  Dame,  who 
started  out  as  a baseball  player  hut 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  great- 
est grid  stars  of  all  time  after  his 
discovery  by  Knute  Rockne. 

Maryland  has  had  many  players 


in  the  major  and  minor  leagues. 
Much  credit  for  the  Terps’  excellent 
showing  in  baseball  goes  to  Coach 
Burton  Shipley.  Shipley,  affection- 
ately known  to  his  players  as 
“Ship”,  has  been  coaching  the  Terps 
since  1923.  Recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  diamond  mentors  in  the 
country,  he  has  played  a big  part 
in  sending  Maryland  players  to  the 
big  leagues. 

Probably  the  greatest  discovery 
that  Ship  has  made  to  date  is  that 
of  Charlie  Keller.  After  spring  foot- 
ball practice  ended,  Keller  went  out 
for  the  yearling  baseball  team  and 
played  in  the  few  remaining  games 
at  the  catcher’s  position.  Charlie 
has  tremendous  strength  in  his 
hands,  developed  by  milking  cows 
Ijack  on  the  farm  at  Middletown, 
Maryland.  He  had  that  natural 
power  so  necessary  to  a good  hitter. 
His  180  pound  frame  was  dynamite 
at  the  plate,  but  he  lacked  the  spark 
to  set  it  off.  He  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  game. 
Coach  Shipley  spent  many  hours 
correcting  his  faults  in  batting  and 
teaching  him  the  necessary  essen- 
tials of  good  hitting. 

In  his  sophomore  year  Keller 
found  his  place  in  the  outfield  and 
began  to  hit  the  ball  at  a terrific 
clip,  ending  the  season  with  a bat- 
ting average  well  over  .500.  Inter- 
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BIG  LEAGUERS 


BY  ROSALIE  LYDA 


kee  machine  to  victory  in  the  World 
Series.  Charlie  was  tagged  “Killer” 
Keller  hy  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 


est  in  America’s  national  game  be- 
came intense  among  Maryland 
students,  who  came  down  to  the  dia- 
mond not  to  see  Maryland  play,  but 
to  see  Keller  play.  Newspaper  men 
began  to  build  him  up  as  a pro- 
spective big  leaguer. 


kees  after  only  two  yeais  of  minor 
league  ball.  In  his  freshman  year 
in  the  majors,  he  was  the  number 
five  man  in  the  American  League 
with  an  average  of  .334.  Acclaimed 
the  outstanding  rookie  of  the  year, 
he  was  the  spark  that  drove  the  Yan- 


His  World  Series  record  of  three 
home  runs  in  two  days  will  never 
cease  to  be  a topic  of  conversation 
in  diamond  circles.  After  his  last 
round  tripper  he  was  congratulated 
by  teammate  Bill  Dickev,  who  had 

(Please  turn  to  pa^e  25) 


Keller  proved  even  better  in  his 
second  year  with  the  Terp  varsity; 
he  batted  close  to  .600.  The  stands 
were  filled  at  every  game,  and 
scouts  from  all  the  big  league  teams 
were  there  with  tempting  offers,  but 
Charlie  wisely  determined  to  com- 
plete his  college  education.  When 
he  graduated,  he  received  the  Bozie 
Berger  trophy  given  annually  to  the 
outstanding  senior  baseball  player. 

In  1937  Keller  signed  as  an  out- 
fielder with  the  Newark  Bears,  the 
top  minor  league  team  in  the  coun- 
try and  a farm  team  of  the  New 
York  Yankees.  The  Middletown 
boy  surprised  everyone  by  turning 
in  an  average  of  .353  in  his  first 
year  to  lead  the  International 
League  in  batting.  He  also  com- 
piled more  hits,  runs,  and  triples 
than  any  other  man  in  the  league. 
The  following  year  his  name  again 
headed  the  list  of  batting  averages. 

Charlie  Keller’s  name  went  on 
the  dotted  line  of  a contract  with  the 
world’s  champion  New  York  Yan- 
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ZOMBIE  STATES 

I N A nuSTY  garret  in  the  east  side  of  New  York  an  old  man  was  laboriously 
picking  out  notes  on  a piano.  Every  few  minutes  he  would  pick  up  a stub 
of  a pencil  and  scratch  two  or  three  musical  symbols  on  a piece  of  paper. 
Then  he  would  strike  some  more  notes.  After  a while  he  stopped  and  sighed. 
It  was  time  to  eat.  He  got  up  from  the  piano  stool  and  walked  slowly  over 
to  the  corner  and  took  down  a paper  hag  from  a shelf.  What  had  they  left 
him  this  time?  Not  very  much;  not  even  as  much  as  usual.  Only  a few 
crusts  of  bread  and  a tangerine.  Maybe  he  hadn’t  been  pleasing  them  lately. 

He  walked  hack  to  the  piano  stool  and  sat  down,  balancing  the  paper  bag 
on  his  leg.  The  piano  and  stool  were  the  only  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
room.  Cobwebs  stretched  across  the  one  window.  He  chewed  one  of  the 
crusts  tentatively.  It  was  very  hard. 

He  looked  around  the  room,  and  an  expression  of  disgust  came  over  his 
face.  He  hadn’t  always  lived  in  such  squalor.  When  he  was  younger  he 
had  lived  almost  luxuriously.  Instead  of  an  attic  he  had  had  a beautiful 
little  music  room  to  work  in,  a room  with  an  ivory  colored  piano.  Com- 
posing hadn’t  been  such  an  effort  then.  All  Russia  had  acclaimed  him.  His 
eyes  became  glazed  as  he  recalled  the  night  his  Sixth  Symphony  had  been 
introduced.  That  had  been  a wonderful  night.  A gigantic  audience  in  the 
Moscow  conservatory  and  the  greatest  symphony  orchestra  in  Russia.  After- 
ward the  Czar  himself  had  called  him  to  his  box  and  congratulated  him. 
He  sighed  and  began  to  peel  the  skin  off  the  tangerine. 

It  was  funny  that  he  should  still  he  alive.  People  ordinarily  died  when 
they  were  sixty  or  seventy,  hut  here  he  was  120  years  old  and  still  writing 
music.  There  was  a great  void  in  his  memory  from  the  time  he  was  50 
until  about  a year  ago.  It  had  been  just  like  waking  up  to  find  that  it  was 
not  the  1 9th  eentury  hut  instead  1941.  The  day  his  memory  had  come  hack 
he  had  been  seated  right  at  the  piano  in  this  dirty  little  attic  room.  His  mind 
wouldn’t  go  hack  beyond  that.  The  only  people  that  he  had  seen  in  his  new 
life  were  the  two  men  who  owned  the  orchestras.  One  of  them  was  named 
Sammy  Kayser  and  the  other  Freddy  Martinson,  or  something  like  that. 
Their  orchestras  were  peculiar- — not  like  the  orchestras  he  was  acquainted 
with.  They  were  smaller  and  had  different  instruments. 

Another  thing  that  puzzled  him  was  why  he  should  he  subjugated  to  the 
will  of  these  two  men.  He  was  just  like  a slave.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
reason  for  it.  Apparently  he  could  leave  the  attic  any  time  that  he  wanted 
to,  hut  he  seemed  to  he  in  a lethargy.  He  couldn’t  move  himself  out  of  his 
routine.  But  after  all  his  old  brain  was  very  tired.  It  was  much  easier  to 

(Please  turn  to  page  33) 
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Jean  Meredith,  Kappa  Delta  pledge,  is  riding 
high  in  cool  silk  jersey.  Yellow  and  l)iown 
flowers  splashed  over  a white  hackgronnd  add 
a festive  touch  to  this  simply  cut  dress.  The  full 
circular  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  modish  long 
waistline  with  a thin  tie  belt.  The  waist  features 
a low  V neck  and  square-cut  shoulders.  This 
model  may  he  found  at  Breslau’s,  the  Friendly 
shop.  ( See  ad  page  3. ) 


WHITHER 


K 

Ljwing  music  is  definitely  on  tlie  downl)eat.  Not  the  ordinary  swing 
hnt  the  worthwhile  examples  — the  hot  variety  which,  as  explained 
in  previous  installments  of  this  series,  is  the  artistic  synthesis  of  the 
more  widely  known  hrands.  More  and  more,  connoisseurs  can  be 
heard  describing  the  late  20’s  or  the  middle  30’s  as  the  “golden  age” 
of  jazz.  Certainly  there  is  seldom  a broad  compliment  aimed  at  the 
early  40’s. 

Not  that  early  jazz  isn’t  being  played  today.  There  are  dozens  of 
small,  relatively  unknown  soloists  like  Pete  Johnson  and  jam  units 
like  Joe  Marsala's  Chicagoans  still  shelling  out  the  real  McCoy  for 
those  who  understand.  Among  the  “big  orchestras”  there  are  excep- 
tions like  Duke  Ellington.  If  only  for  the  Duke,  1942  would  be  an 
important  year  for  swing  music  and,  for  that  matter,  for  all  American 
music. 

Yet  with  all  that,  swing  is  still  moving  downwards.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  extinction  in  1941  of  most  of  the  “little  magazines”  like 
“Jazz  Information”  and  of  the  “little  record  companies”  like  Blue- 
note.  Quantitatively,  they’re  unimportant.  But  they  signify  the 
existence  of  a vigorous,  if  small,  body  of  sincere  students  of  the  art 
that  is  in  jazz.  And  this  small  body,  in  turn,  implies  a large  body  of 
other  disciples.  Even  the  Jam  Session,  rough  diamond  of  swing,  is 
fast  disappearing,  though  this  is  not  only  because  of  less  interest  in 
pure  jazz  but  because  most  musicians  are  too  overworked  with  paying 
jobs  these  days  to  bother  with  after-hour  kicks.  So,  you  see,  it  seems 
as  though  all  the  things  associated  with  the  more  serious  aspects  of 
jazz  are  going. 


Duke  Ellington's 
great  band. 
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Rex  Stewart,  the  original 
"Boy  who  met  horn." 
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On  second  thought,  I can’t  really  say  that  oil  of  the  media  in 
the  intellectual  stralnni  of  hot  jazz  is  going.  There  still  are 
thriving  at  least  two  magazines  devoted  largely  to  the  better 
things  in  swing:  Downbenl  and  Metronome.  There’s  still  at 
least  one  fine  hook  a year  written  on  the  subject,  like  the  recent 
“Jazz  Record  Book.”  And  the  large  record  companies,  previous 
to  the  recent  curtailment  order,  w'ere  pressing  liberal  amounts 
of  old  jazz  classics,  as  well  as  new  stuff  very  much  on  the  right- 
eous side.  Even  jazz  concerts,  like  the  recent  series  at  Town  Hall, 
are  more  common-place  than  liefore.  But  somehow,  there  isn’t 
the  old  raliid  enthusiasm. 

Several  valid  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
gradual  decline  of  good  swing.  One  explanation  works  from 
the  widely  accepted  premise  that  the  fountainhead  of  the  best 
jazz  is  the  small  jam  unit  with  its  collective  improvisation.  Even 
large,  conventional  orchestras,  in  order  to  produce  good  swing, 
must  retain  the  touch  of  these  small  jam  bands.  Proof  lies  in 
the  faet  that  the  important  men  in  today’s  most  worthwhile  bands 
did  serve  their  apprenticeships  in  such  outfits.  Only  those  who 
have  played  improvised  jazz  seem  to  be  able  to  create  the  illu- 
sion of  spontaneity  when  playing  arranged  music  with  big,  cum- 
bersome orchestras.  And,  the  argument  continues,  there  are 
comparatively  few'  such  units  today  from  which  the  big  bands 
can  draw  material. 

Another  explanation  for  the  decline  of  swing  also,  cpiite  in- 
cidentally, suggests  why  there  are  fewer  small  jam  bands  todav 
than  in  the  past.  In  the  golden  days  of  jazz,  this  second  explana- 
tion runs,  the  average  popular  orchestra  was  so  bad,  musicallv, 
that  self  respecting  musicians  who  were  “hep”  to  the  good  stuff 
refused  to  play  with  them  and  preferred  instead  to  knock  around 
with  these  smaller  outfits.  By  process  of  elimination,  these  jam 
bands  w'ere  made  up  of  very  superior,  individualistic  men. 
Hence  the  superb  music.  And  even  if  some  good  hot  jazz  men 
did  play  with  the  average,  foul  orehestra,  they  felt  obliged  to 
relax  l)y  participating  in  after-hour  jam  sessions  or  in  impro- 
vised recording  sessions.  Today,  concludes  this  second  explana- 
tion, the  average  popular  swing  band  is  commercial  enough  to 
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Tommy  Porter,  local  Bass  Man,  jamming  in 
a recent  Duke  Ellington-Joe  Marsala  session. 

make  plenty  of  money,  yet  is  good 
enough  to  lull  the  real  musician 
with  a false  sense  of  satisfaction. 

He  becomes  drugged  by  the  not-bad- 
but-not-good  kind  of  music  illus- 
trated by  the  Jimmy  Dorsev  and 
Glenn  Miller  orchestras,  to  take  two 
controversial  illustrations.  The 
situation  described  in  this  argument 
carries  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion; for  should  the  period  of  medi- 
ocrity continue  and  the  music  pro- 
gressively deteriorate,  there  will 
eventually  be  reaction  by  the  more 
creative  musicians  who.  like  the 
creative  musicians  in  the  past,  will 
refuse  to  play  with  the  big.  com- 
mercial bands  and  will  go  back  to 
the  pure,  uncommercial  stuff. 

On  the  theoretical  side,  I find 
this  decline  in  good  swing  quite 
logical.  American  youth  has  taken 
to  jazz  because  it  lives  in  a transi- 
tional period  of  frustration  and  con- 
fu  sion.  Jazz,  an  essentially  Negroid 

(Please  turn  to  i>a^e  34) 
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Ellen  was  sitting  liefore  the  mirror,  combing  out  her  long  hair  when  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  hotel  room.  She  turned  her  head  and  gave  him  a 
(|uick  smile. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  Martin.  Did  you  have  a nice  walk?” 

He  shut  the  door.  “Of  course  it's  me.  Who  else,  may  I ask.  would  have 
a key  to  this  room?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  he  hei-it  over  to  kiss  her  hair.  “Always  the  sus- 
picious husband,  aren’t  you  dear?” 

“Who  wouldn’t  he  when  his  wife’s  as  beautiful  as  you  are?” 

“Thank  you,  Martin,”  she  said.  “Only  sometimes  a woman  doesn’t  like 
to  feel  too  possessed.  She  can  love  her  husband  and  still — but  we’ve  dis- 
cussed all  this  before,  and  I know  you  understand  what  I mean.” 

She  went  on  combing  ber  hair  as  he  walked  over  to  the  window.  The 
room  was  on  the  front  of  the  hotel,  overlooking  the  ocean,  and  the  breeze 
coming  in  the  window  felt  almost  chilly.  Martin  examined  something  which 
he  had  held  in  his  hand. 

“I  found  something  rather  incredible  on  the  beach  this  afternoon.” 

“Not  an  old  gold  piece,  a Spanish  doubloon  or  sometbing?” 

“No.”  He  smiled.  “It’s  a fossil,  a medusoid  coelenterate,  phylum  coelen- 
tera,  class  apparently  scyphozoa.” 

He  held  out  the  fragment  in  his  hand. 

“Oh,  Martin,  you’re  joking.” 

“No,  really  it  is  incredible.  Finding  a fossil  like  this  out  on  the  beach — 
it  just  doesn’t  seem  possible.  It’s  one  of  the  large  jellyfish  family,  and  since 
they’re  about  ninetv-nine  percent  water  it’s  only  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances  that  fossil  remains  have  been  preserved.” 

“Maybe  it  was  on  a ship  that  was  sunk  off  the  shore  somewhere  and  it 
drifted  up.” 

Martin  shook  his  head.  “That  seems  improbable.  Still,  most  of  them 
have  been  found  in  deposits  in  Bavaria  and  in  British  Columbia.  I simply 
can’t  understand  it. 

“Don’t  try.” 

“You’re  not  interested  in  my  fossil,  I can  see,”  he  said  with  mock  ser- 
iousness. 

“Of  course  I am.  I’ve  learned  all  about  hydrazoa  and  graptozoa  in  the 
last  year  and  a half,  and  lots  of  others  zoas.” 

He  wrapped  the  fossil  carefully  in  a clean  hand  towel,  opened  his  suitcase 

(Please  turn  to  page  30) 
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Alpha  Omicron  Pi’s  new  president.  Doris  Thompson,  walks  through 
the  court  of  the  Rosshorough  Inn  in  her  new  date  dress.  This  model  of 
crease-resistent  crash  is  one  of  the  two  piece  styles  which  have  recently 
become  popular.  Across  the  shoulders,  dull  red  and  a thin  stripe  of  green 
contrast  pleasingly  with  the  natural  hiege  of  the  torso  jacket  and  trim 
pleated  skirt.  This  dress  is  available  at  Breslau’s.  (See  ad  page  3.) 
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Continuing  a series  of  articles  on 
Faculty  and  Administration  members. 


W iTiiiN  THE  SPAN  of  a single  college  career,  one  of  our  most 
important  colleges  has  expanded  from  a single  department 
to  one  of  the  largest  and  best  professional  schools  in  the  East. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  College  of  Commerce  here  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  In  the  space  of  four  short  years 
this  school  has  doubled  its  staff  and  tripled  its  enrollment 
until  it  now  numbers  eighteen  teachers  and  professors,  and 
over  400  students. 

The  driving  force  of  one  man  is  to  a large  extent  respon- 
sible for  this  almost  miraculous  spurt  to  maturity.  And,  now 
that  his  work  is  hearing  fruit,  he  moves  on  to  a better  posi- 
ion  in  the  world  of  business.  As  soon  as  a successor  is  found 
to  fill  his  place.  Dean  Stevens  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
is  leaving  to  take  his  post  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Dairy  Corporation  in  Baltimore.  Come  along,  and 
weTl  meet  Dean  W.  Mackenzie  Stevens. 

In  an  oflice  transformed  from  a former  mechanical-drawing  room,  we  found  the  Dean 
in  his  shirtsleeves,  going  over  some  of  his  morning  mail.  He  is  a tall,  well-built,  and  hand- 
some man  in  his  late  forties,  and  looks  as  if  he  is  in  his  late  thirties.  His  handclasp  is  a 

powerful  grip  and,  as  he  indicated  a chair,  we  got  the  impression  that  here  is  a man  who 

can  take  care  of  things  as  they  ought  to  he  taken  care  of.  The  eyes  that  sparkle  behind  his 
rindess,  modern  glasses  are  full  of  life  and  joy  of  living.  His  rapid,  brisk,  almost  clipped 
speech  is  yet  another  indication  of  the  efficiency  that  personifies  the  man. 

R.  Stevens  was  born  in  the  “City  of  Schools”,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  July  1894.  His 

boyhood  was  spent  just  like  that  of  every  other  young  fellow  in  the  block,  and  his  first 

schooling  was  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Des  Moines.  His  high  school  years  were 
spent  in  Illinois,  and  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1911.  And  therein 
lies  a story. 

Dr.  Stevens  never  met  Horatio  Alger,  hut  it’s  an  even  bet  that  that  worthy  gentleman 
looks  down  and  nods  his  approval  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  forged  his  own  way.  Stevens 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  Illinois  with  $35.00  in  his  pocket  and  plenty  of  sense  in  his 
head.  Immediately  after  he  had  arranged  his  schedule,  he  went  out  and  got  a job  tending 
furnaces.  Those  were  the  days  of  a furnace  for  each  building  and  he  had  plenty  of  work 
to  keep  him  busy.  Later  he  stepped  up  one  grade  and  became  a sexton  in  a local  church. 
These  jobs  managed  to  tide  him  over  for  his  freshman  year  and,  in  the  vacation  after  his 
first  year  he  earned  his  tuition  and  living  expenses  for  the  next  year  by  selling  aluminum. 
During  his  first  and  second  year  at  Illinois,  Mackenzie  Stevens  consistently  maintained  his 
average  at  such  a level  as  to  remain  a permanent  fixture  on  the  Honor  Roll  each  term. 


Dean  Mackenzie  Stevens 
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At  the  end  of  his  sopliomore  year,  Stevens  decided 
to  go  to  work,  and  as  a consequence  the  University 
of  Illinois  didn’t  see  his  smiling  face  for  two  years 
while  he  worked  as  a specialty  salesman  and  as  a dis- 
trict sales  manager.  This  practical  experience  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  his  later  life-work  among  co- 
operatives in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

After  deciding  that  perhaps  a college  degree  was 
a good  thing  after  all,  Stevens  re-enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  first  touch  with  cooperatives  in  any  form 
came  when  he  formed  a co-op  house  at  the  University. 
He  continued  to  amass  honors  and  high  grades,  and 
participated  in  debate  as  a member  of  the  debate 
team.  He  graduated  with  highest  honors  in  1917, 
earning  a Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural 
Economics. 

After  graduation  he  worked  as  a public  accountant 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  was  ac- 
cepted in  the  Ofhcer’s  Reserve  Corps,  but  upon  criti- 
cal examination,  they  found  that  his  eyesight  and  hear- 
ing w'eren’t  up  to  par  and  he  was  released.  He  im- 
mediately went  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  was  one  of  the  stalwart  “workers  behind  the 
lines”  who  helped  our  nation’s  agricidture  keep  up 
with  the  exorbitant  demands  of  a hungry  war.  He  has 
served  at  different  times  from  1917  to  1939  on  many 
Department  of  Agriculture  boards  in  both  researcli 
and  administrative  capacity.  One  of  his  latest  efforts 
with  the  Government  was  his  work  as  head  of  the 
1940  Census  of  Business,  as  chairman  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Board. 

In  1925,  while  on  a trip  to  Alaska,  Dr.  Stevens  met 
a beautiful  girl  from  New  Hampshire  who  happened 
to  be  traveling  on  the  same  line.  The  long  Alaskan 
summer  nights  precluded  any  moonlight  romance,  but 
l)y  the  middle  of  August  in  1925,  Miss  Phyla  Marsh 
added  the  name  Stevens  to  her  own,  and  Dr.  Stevens 
had  one  more  reason  for  becoming  a success. 


Hu.  Stevkns  ca.mk  to  the  University  of  Maryland  for 
the  first  time  in  1924  to  take  a lecturer’s  position,  and 
he  became  an  assistant  professoi-  by  1928.  While  at 
our  I niversity  he  had  his  own  advertising  oflice  and 
worked  as  a consultant  with  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  ProdiK^ers  Federation,  where  he  directed  re- 
search on  milk  distribution  methods,  laists,  and  (diain 
store  problems. 

In  1928,  one  jump  ahead  of  the  depression.  Dr. 
Stevens  took  a position  at  Louisiana  State  University 
as  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment. Dr.  Stevens  was  granted  several  leaves  of  ab- 
sence in  his  stay  at  L.  S.  U.,  the  first  of  which  was  for 
his  w'ork  as  Principal  Organization  Exjiert  for  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  in  1930.  Here  he  worked  out 
and  solved  problems  found  in  rice  and  cotton 
marketing. 

In  1934  Dr.  Stevens  was  sent  to  China  on  a 3-way 
appointment.  He  worked  ( 1 ) with  the  Chinese 
Government  on  the  National  Economic  Council,  (2) 
w ith  the  Shanghai  Commercial  Savings  Bank  as  a busi- 
ness consultant  and  fact  finder,  and  (3)  with  the  L ni- 
versity of  Nanking  as  a visiting  professor  and  organ- 
izer. The  purpose  of  his  sojourn  in  China  was  the 
decentralization  of  all  business  and  production  to 
meet  the  Japanese  threat  to  their  industrial  centers. 
Through  the  Government  he  inspected  all  manufac- 
turing, distributing,  marketing,  and  financial  organi- 
zations in  China.  In  the  Shanghai  Bank  he  presented 
methods  of  business  organization  through  the  many 
branches  of  the  Bank  all  over  China.  As  a visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Nanking,  he  selected 
and  trained  young  men  as  national  leaders  in  organi- 
zation and  control.  In  this  way  he  directed  a Chinese 
staff  in  research  leading  to  a specific  program  of 
action. 

Dr.  Stevens  is  highly  esteemed  in  China  because 
of  his  tremendous  work  in  the  salvation  of  Chinese 
business  during  the  Japanese  invasion.  In  the  three 
years  that  he  was  in  China,  he  laid  the  groundwork 


for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  credit,  marketing, 
manufacturing,  and  distributing  organizations.  By 
means  of  these  co-ops  in  China,  she  was  able  to  effect 
a quick  decentralization  to  meet  the  Japanese  threat 
to  her  industrial  centers.  By  1937  there  were  24,000 
of  these  co-ops  in  every  part  of  China.  To  this  day. 
Dr.  Stevens  I'emains  the  only  American  who  is  in- 
cluded in  both  Who’s  Who  in  America  and  in  Famous 
Men  of  China,  China’s  native  Who’s  Who. 

Dr.  Stevens  says  of  these  cooperatives,  “A  peculiar 
fact  in  this  organization  is  that  there  are  actually 
‘guerilla  co-ops’  operating  behind  the  Jap  lines  in 
China.  If  any  of  the  executives  of  these  co-ops  are 
jailed,  or  removed,  the  organization  is  such  that  there 
is  always  another  officer  to  take  the  place  of  the  re- 
moved one.  These  co-ops  often  have  what  is  known 
as  a ‘jail-editor’;  that  is,  if  any  trouble  is  encountered, 
he  takes  it  upon  his  shoulders  and  goes  to  jail  for  the 
offense.  By  means  of  these  and  countless  other  tricks, 
Japan  has  never  been  able  to  gain  control  of  the  busi- 
ness, credit,  or  marketing  facilities  of  the  Chinese.” 

Dr.  Stevens  came  to  tlie  University  of  Maryland 
for  the  second  time  late  in  1937  as  the  Chairman  of 
tlie  Department  of  Economics.  From  this  start  he 
built  the  department  into  a fully  organized  and  ac- 
credited College  of  Commerce.  In  1941  the  College 
was  recognized  by  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Business  as  the  best  in  this  terri- 
tory. The  closest  mendjers  in  this  exclusive  organiza- 
tion are  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  University  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  recognition  shows  the  “push”  of  its 
Dean.  After  coming  to  Maryland,  Dean  Stevens  was 
able  to  exercise  his  ability  in  almost  numberless  ways 
in  his  work  at  the  nearby  Capital. 

In  1939  he  was  with  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
and  served  as  special  consultant.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  1940  Census  of  Business,  itself  a full-time  job. 
Also  in  1939  and  1940  he  worked  as  a special  con- 
sultant on  the  Consumer  Distribution  Corporation. 
Later,  in  1941,  he  became  chairman  of  the  Educator- 
Industrialist  Conference,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  where  manufacturers  and  educators 
of  the  Eastern  States  discussed  mutual  problems  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  same  year  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  National  Business  and 
Educational  Executives  Council,  a limited  group  of 
the  leading  figures  among  trade,  commercial,  and 
educational  executives.  Just  recently  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  this  organization  whose 
membership  is  limited  to  150  ranking  executives.  The 
primary  aim  of  this  Council  is  the  analysis  of  post- 
war adjustment  of  business,  industry,  and  education. 
His  wide  knowledge  of  the  Far  East  resulted  in  his 
recent  appointment  as  a special  consultant  on  the 


Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  One  of  his  most  ex- 
clusive honors  is  that  he  is  one  of  four  Americans 
who  have  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Institute 
Internationale  d’Etudes  Cooperative. 

VERY  WAR  BRINGS  its  period  of  reconstruction,  so  we 
asked  Dean  Stevens  what  part  cooperatives  would 
play  in  such  a period.  “There  will  always  be  a place 
for  cooperatives  to  do  the  things  they  can  do  best. 
They  should  balance  private  business  in  competition 
and  should  neither  be  shoved  out  of  existence  nor 
predominate  business,”  he  said.  This  balancing  of 
power  in  business  is  very  important  to  him  and  he 
says:  “It  is  extremely  important  that  all  control  of 
liusiness  shall  not  be  surrendered  to  Government 
agencies.  The  trend  toward  governmental  centraliza- 
tion of  power  must  be  curbed  to  allow  private  busi- 
ness to  take  its  part  during  and  following  the  war.” 
He  went  on  to  say  that  it  is  a mistake  to  surrender 
business  to  inexperienced  bureaucrats.  “Independent 
business  must  offset  the  concentration  of  government 
control,”  he  said.  As  far  as  immediate  problems  in 
the  post-war  world  are  concerned,  he  said,  “I  feel  that 
distribution  of  essential  foods,  especially  during  and 
after  the  war,  must  be  revised.  A more  efficient 
method  of  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  improved  mar- 
keting and  allied  problems  are  among  the  most  vital 
of  our  post-war  problems.  The  whole  marketing  and 
distribution  system  will,  of  necessity,  be  streamlined.” 

Somewhere  along  the  line.  Dean  Stevens  has  be- 
come a member  of  the  Rotary,  the  American  Statisti- 
cal Association,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  and  many  other 
learned  and  honorary  societies.  Among  the  books  he 
has  published  are  several  in  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and 
English.  As  for  being  the  subject  of  books,  he  does 
all  right,  too,  being  included  in  Who’s  Who  in 
America,  Leaders  in  American  Education,  Famous 
Men  of  China,  and  other  books  of  the  same  type.  His 
national  and  international  recognition  in  his  field  is 
almost  unsurpassed  on  the  University  of  Maryland 
campus. 

Despite  his  short  term  on  our  campus.  Dean 
Stevens  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  educators. 
This  can  be  laid  to  his  versatility,  and  to  his  willing- 
ness to  meet  every  student  who  has  a problem  he  may 
help  to  solve.  The  miracle  of  his  ability  to  raise  a 
struggling  department  into  a College  status  which  is 
unsurpassed  in  this  region  is  alone  enough  to  signify 
the  caliber  of  one  of  our  foremost  professors  and  edu- 
cators to-day.  When  he  moves  his  offices  to  the  West- 
ern Maryland  Dairy  Corporation,  Dean  Stevens  will 
leave  behind  him  a living  monument  to  his  ability 
in  an  ever-growing  institution.  Maryland’s  loss  is 
industry’s  gain. 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


“You  must  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity.” 

Sure,  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity!  That’s  what  Anne  did. 
That’s  what  you  do  if  you’re  smart. 

In  three  years  of  college,  Dick 
was  the  first  man  I ever  attracted 
just  because  I am  I.  Sounds  strange, 
doesn’t  it?  But  it’s  good  grammar. 
Besides,  it’s  the  truth.  I mean  that 
Dick  didn’t  ask  me  for  a date  be- 
cause Anne  suggested  it.  He  didn’t 
ask  me  for  a date  because  I knew 
the  right  people.  He  thought  I had 
an  honest  smile,  and  he  liked  the 
way  I worked  in  the  chem  lal) — like 
a man,  he  said.  And  so  he  asked  me 
for  a date. 

At  first  I didn’t  tell  Anne.  Some- 
how, I wanted  this  thing  that  was 
happening  to  belong  just  to  Dick 
and  to  me.  Like  when  you  first 
know,  deep  within,  that  there  is  a 
God.  You  can’t  tell  anyone;  you 
just  live  it. 

One  night  Anne  was  waiting  up 
for  me.  “Joe  and  I saw  you  to- 
night.” She  held  a match  to  her 
cigarette,  hut  the  flame  died.  “Who’s 
the  man?”  Another  match  lit  her 
cigarette. 

You  know  the  way  ginger-ale 
shoots  out  of  a bottle  when  you  pry 
off  the  cap?  That’s  how  the  words 
popped  out  of  me,  now  that  Anne 
knew.  Dick  Ritter — grad  student — 
chem  lal) — the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  ever  happened.  Sure,  I 
told  her  everything. 

A sliver  of  grey  smoke  cut  the 
air.  “He’s  really  smooth-looking,” 
Anne  said. 

That  should  have  warned  me. 
When  Anne  approves  of  something, 
it’s  like  Hitler  wanting  to  protect  a 
country. 

I still  don’t  know  ([uite  what 
happened.  Tracing  Anne’s  steps 


would  he  like  doing  a cross-word 
puzzle  without  a pencil.  Maybe  you 
could  get  a word  here  and  there, 
hut  you  couldn’t  fill  in  the  whole 
square.  Not  without  a pencil. 

All  I know  is  that  one  night  I was 
late  for  a date  with  Dick.  Most 
girls  keep  their  dates  waiting  so 
they  can  re-curl  their  eyelashes — 
or  maybe  just  because  they  think 
it’s  good  psychology.  But  me? 
Well,  I was  typing  a theme  for 
Anne. 

Anne  was  very  nice  about  the 
whole  thing.  It  was  so  stupid,  she 
said,  that  she  had  never  learned  to 
type,  hut  she  would  go  down  to  the 
reception  room  and  explain  things 
to  Dick. 

Five  minutes  later,  instead  of 
finding  Dick,  I found  two  cigarette 
stubs  in  the  ash-tray.  And  I heard 
Anne’s  voice  on  the  porch  steps. 
“But  I just  can’t  believe,”  Anne  was 
saying,  “that  she  never  told  you.” 

What  hadn’t  I told  Dick?  Maybe 


UNTO  FREEDOM 

To  those  who  came,  birth  free 
Into  this  liberty. 

It  is  not  dear. 

These  are  the  things  one  knows 
From  his  first  hours:  And  those 
Are  not  so  dear. 

To  him  who  sees  the  light. 
After  the  Lazarus — night. 
These  things  are  life. 

— David  Hurwitz. 


that  I wore  false  teeth — or  had  a 
husband  and  two  sets  of  quintuplets. 
I don’t  know.  Anne  always  had 
(piite  a wonderful  imagination. 

After  Anne  started  dating  Dick, 
I didn’t  see  much  of  either  of  them. 
Oh,  sure,  once  in  a while  in  chem 
lab  Dick  would  say  hello.  But  it 
was  a hello  with  both  syllables 
packed  in  dry  ice. 

Dick  and  Anne  were  together  at 
all  the  dances,  but  they  were  always 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  They 
never  seemed  to  see  me — except 
that  one  night  at  the  Defense  Ball. 
That  night  I was  with  Jim.  You 
know  the  type — round  face,  healthy 
grin,  a brother  to  all  the  girls. 

“Hey,  that’s  Anne  over  there!” 
he  said. 

I looked  in  the  other  direction. 

“No,  over  there,”  he  said.  “Two 
months  ago  she  promised  me  a 
dance,  and  now’s  my  chance.”  He 
was  dragging  me  across  the  floor. 

We  all  said  hello  and  looked  at 
the  decorations  as  if  they  had  sud- 
denly appeared  l>y  magic.  It  was, 
as  Jim  expressed  it,  a sparkling  con- 
versation. 

That  dance  I had  with  Dick  was 
as  close  as  I ever  want  to  come  fo 
life  in  a German  concentration 
camp.  It’s  I)ad  enough  to  have  a 
partner  you  don’t  know  follow  an- 
other girl  with  his  eyes.  But  when 
your  man — the  man  who  used  to  he 
yours — has  his  eyes  on  another  girl, 
more  than  your  pride  is  hurt.  Prob- 
ably I should  have  asked  him  what 
had  happened  to  us.  But  when  a 
man  holds  you  as  if  you’re  dancing 
the  Minuet  before  hoarding  school 
chaperones,  you  don’t  talk  about 
much  besides  the  weather. 

Let  us  not  forget,”  Dr.  Graham 
shook  his  finger,  “that  this  war  has 
affected  and  will  affect  everyone  of 
us — vitally.” 

Vitally.  That’s  how  it  affected 
me.  You  think  of  war  as  a killer 
of  men,  as  a robber  and  plunderer. 
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a hit  and  run  driver.  But  sonieiiow, 
you  never  think  of  it  as  a candy- 
eoated  pill,  do  you? 

Yet  that’s  what  Anne  did  with  the 
war.  While  other  people  tried  to 
ignore  their  panicky  hearts,  Anne 
capitalized  on  hers.  That’s  the  thing 
about  a girl  like  Anne.  Let  her 
break  a mirror  and,  instead  of  hav- 
ing seven  years  of  bad  luck,  she’d 
sell  each  piece  at  a profit. 

Just  before  semester  finals,  we 
were  both  working  late  in  the  lab, 
Dick  and  I.  It’s  a funny  feeling  to 
he  alone  in  a big  room  with  some- 
one who  is  ignoring  you.  You  feel 
like  an  O’Brien  at  a Goldblatt  re- 
union. That,  I told  myself  firmly, 
was  childish.  Once  good  friends, 
always  good  friends.  All  I had  to 
do  was  to  clear  up  a misunder- 
standing. 

“Honest,  Dick,”  I said,  “I  don’t 
know  what  this  is  all  about.  Cross 
my  heart.” 

“You  mean  double-cross  it,  don’t 
you?”  He  turned  out  his  Bunson 
burner. 

Before  I could  try  again,  be  said 
in  that  cold-storage  tone,  “Anne  and 
I are  going  to  be  married  as  soon 
as  this  semester’s  finals  are  over.” 

It’s  funny,  when  thoughts  mob 
your  mind,  they’re  not  sentences — 
just  words  and  phrases.  And  they 
are  always  followed  by  more  words 
and  phrases.  Like  ants  around  food 
— after  there  is  one,  there  are  al- 
ways more  coming. 

When  Dick  told  me  that  he  and 
Anne  were  going  to  be  married,  I 
didn’t  think  about  them.  I thought 
about  Dick  and  me.  You  see,  we 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


also  hit  lor  the  circuit.  With  typical 
modesty,  Charlie  replied,  “It’s 
great  to  hit  a homer  in  the  World 
Series,  until  Dickey  comes  up  and 
hits  one  fifty  feet  farther.” 

This  year  Charlie  Keller  is  con- 
tinuitig  his  march  to  baseball’s  Hall 
of  Fame  with  the  Yankees.  Now 
approaching  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
the  big  outfielder  is  at  his  peak. 
Keller  has  gone  a long  way  since 
the  day  he  first  doffed  his  football 
helmet  and  took  a bat  in  his  hands. 
Maryland’s  contribution  to  the  New 
York  Yankees  has  indeed  been  a 
great  one. 

NOTiiEK  ONE  OF  Shipley’s  pupils 
who  won  a berth  in  the  major 
leagues  is  Louis  “Bozie”  Berger. 
Bozie  was  a good  football  player 
and  twice  All-American  in  basket- 
ball, but  his  favorite  pastime  was 
baseball.  He  was  a better-than- 
average  hitter  and  an  excellent 
fielder.  When  he  graduated  in  ’32, 
he  began  playing  pro  ball  with  New 
Orleans,  and  he  has  since  graced 
the  infields  of  the  Cleveland 
Indians,  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  and 
the  Chicago  White  Sox.  His  name 
has  been  immortalized  at  Maryland 
by  the  Berger  trophy,  which  was 
first  awarded  to  Bozie  himself. 

Vic  Keene,  ’22,  was  another  Old 
Liner  to  make  good.  Keene  was  an 
outstanding  pitcher  for  Philadel- 
j)hia,  and  later  pitched  for  the 
pennant-winning  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals. Bobby  Knode,  who  graduated 
a few  years  later,  played  first  base 
for  the  Cleveland  Indians. 


OACII  SllIl’LEY  ENCOUKAGES 
players  to  get  a college  education 
before  going  into  piofessional  base- 
ball. He  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
pro  clubs  are  leaning  more  and 
more  toward  university  graduates. 
These  men  are  smarter  to  handle, 
and  are  usually  ready  for  the  big 
leagues  alter  two  or  three  years  in 
the  minors.  Players  who  leave 
school  before  graduation  very  sel- 
dom make  the  grade  in  the  major 
loops.  At  the  present  time  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  world  champion 
New  York  ’t  ankees  have  college 
degrees. 

The  climb  to  the  major  leagues 
is  steep  and  uphill.  Will  any  of 
Maryland’s  ’42  players  reach  the 
top?  That  is  a (piestion  difficult  to 
answer,  especially  in  this  time  of 
war.  The  Terps,  however,  have 
several  players  who  could  make  the 
grade. 

Mearle  DuVall  is  one  of  the  best 
players  the  Old  Liners  have  seen 
for  some  time.  The  eyes  of  several 
big  league  scouts  have  been  trained 
on  the  big  Baltimorean  since  he  en- 
tered school  at  Maryland.  The 
stellar  first  sacker  is  also  a potent 
batsman,  having  led  the  team  in 
batting  last  year  in  the  cleanup 
spot.  This  year  he  is  again  sporting 
the  highest  batting  average  on  the 
s(piad,  but  a Second  Lieutenant’s 
commission  is  waiting  for  him  as 
soon  as  he  graduates.  Many  big 
league  clubs  would  be  glad  to  add 
the  name  of  Mearle  DnVall  to  their 
rosters  if  he  decides  to  play  ball 
after  the  war  is  over. 
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(Continued  from  jxjge  25) 
had  talked  aljoiit  marriage  too.  Only 
it  was  sometliing  always  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  day  after  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  It  would  l>e  after  Dick 
had  his  doctor’s  degree,  after  he 
had  a job,  after  he  could  pay  hack 
his  debts.  And  now  he  and  Anne 
were  going  to  he  married.  Right 
away. 

You  know  how  a mother  is  al- 
ways anxious  about  her  son,  even 
after  he  has  left  home  and  has  a 


wife  to  care  for  him?  She  wonders 
if  he’s  getting  enough  vegetables,  if 
his  shirts  are  starched  the  way  he 
likes  them,  if  he  takes  his  vitamin 
pills  regularly.  She  knows  she 
shoiddn’t  ask,  hut  she  has  to. 

“What  about  your  degree,  Dick?” 
I said. 

He  walked  over  to  the  window. 

“And  that  job  you  were  promised. 
And  the  debts  you  were  going  to 
pay  off?” 


“Listen.  In  times  like  these,  the 
war  and  everything,  Anne  thinks — 
we  think — you’ve  got  to  get  what 
you  can  while  you  can.”  Funny, 
he  was  suddenly  a little  boy  telling 
me  that  he  didn’t  take  the  jam  jar. 
The  hohhle-gobhlins  did.  It  wasn’t 
his  fault.  The  hohhle-gohhlins  took 
it. 

I didn't  say  anything. 

“Of  course  they  say  now  that  I 
could  get  a defense  job  with  my 
degree — hut  you  can’t  he  sure.” 
Dick  wasn’t  really  talking  to  me. 
He  was  hack  at  the  window  again, 
and  he  was  looking  out  over  the 
campus.  “You  can’t  he  sure.  Be- 
sides it’s  not  fair  to  Anne.  Some 
girls,  why,  they  don’t  even  know 
there  is  a war.  But  Anne — poor 
kid,  she  needs  security.  This  war’s 
got  her  scared.” 

Funny,  how'  a man  can  know  all 
the  formulas  in  chemistrv  and  none 
in  feminine  psychology.  Sure  Anne 
had  well-placed  curves.  But  you’d 
think  any  man  with  an  I.Q.  over 
seventy  would  look  for  more  than  a 
streamlined  upholstery  job,  would- 
n’t you?  Especially  a man  like 
Dick.  Why  he  even  believes  in 
churches  and  homes  and  large 
lamilies. 

I don’t  think  Dick  heard  me  leave. 
He  was  still  at  the  window,  his  back 
turned  to  me.  He  was  just  standing 
there,  silhouetted  against  the  early 
evening  gray  of  the  sky. 

Sometimes,  when  you’ve  been 
looking  at  something  in  a bright 
light,  you  keep  on  seeing  it;  even 
if  you  close  your  eyes,  you  still  see 
it.  Walking  over  to  the  dorm,  I 
could  still  see  Dick.  And  remem- 
bering him  that  way  irritated  me — 
just  as  not  being  able  to  remember 
where  you  met  someone  irritates 
you. 

A pair  of  square  shoulders  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky.  .Tan  hair 
black  against  the  early  night.  Some- 
where, sometime — and  tlien  I knew  : 
our  second  date  together,  a picnic 


‘'If  hat’s  the  hurry,  Joe?  Aren’t  you  going 

to  stick  around  for  Summer  School?” 
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at  the  heach.  As  the  last  reflectioji 
from  the  sinking  sun  had  been 
waslied  away  by  the  waves,  Dick 
had  stood  facing  the  bay,  his  back 
to  me.  “Just  like  I love  this,  I love 
you,”  he  had  said.  Funny,  how  you 
keep  on  remembering  things. 

Somewhere  on  the  platform  a girl 
coughed.  A chair  creaked.  A pro- 
gram fell  to  the  floor.  I looked  at 
the  fiist  row  of  guests,  at  Anne.  Her 
hands  were  no  longer  quietly  fold- 
ed. She  was  still  looking  at  Dr. 
Graham — no,  past  him — as  she 
restlessly  fingered  her  wedding 
band. 

Brotherhood  is  what  we  must 
strive  for  today.  Yes,  a universal 
brotherhood.”  Dr.  Graham  patted 
his  glistening  forehead  with  a 
wrinkled  handkerchief.  “No  longer 
the  / spirit,  but  the  We  spirit.”  His 
pale  eyes  bulged  with  eagerness. 
“We  must  all  plant  Brotherhood  in 
our  victory  gardens!” 

Sure  it  sounded  good  from  the 
platform.  Brotherhood — sort  of  an 
international  fraternity  system.  One 
code.  One  handclasp.  Brother 
Smith.  Brother  Rascanav.  Brother 
Wang  Ling.  It  sounded  good  just 
like  socialism  and  a hundred  and 
fifty  other  isms.  It  sounded  good 
until  I looked  at  Anne. 

I talk  like  the  original  deserted 
woman,  don’t  I?  I shouldn’t. 
That’s  not  what  I was  feeling  during 
the  Commencement  Exercises.  Sure, 
I was  resenting  Anne,  maybe  even 
hating  her  a little.  But  I didn’t  want 
Dick  back.  If  I ever  fall  in  love, 
really  in  love,  it’s  going  to  be  on  an 
all  sales  are  final  basis. 

While  the  diplomas  were  being 
handed  to  us,  that  Brotherhood  stuff 
kept  coming  back  to  me.  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you.  But  what  about  the 
double-crossers  and  the  cut-throats? 
What  about  the  people  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  you?  Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  But  there  was  Anne; 


what  about  the  Aimes  in  the  world? 

The  aisle  was  so  crowded  that 
sticky  bodies  were  wedged  close  to- 
gether. Relatives  pressed  around. 
Everyone  was  saying,  my,  what  a 
hot  day  it  was.  Everyone  was  say- 
ing congratulations. 

Suddenly  Anne  was  beside  me. 
“All  the  luck  in  the  world,”  she 
said. 

“Thanks.”  I couldn’t  get  away 
from  her.  We  had  to  stand  there 
together,  waiting  for  the  people 
ahead  to  move,  waiting  for  the 
people  in  front  of  the  people  in 
front  of  us  to  move. 

You  know  how  sometimes  when 


you  are  just  thinking  about  some- 
thing that  you  don’t  mean  to  say  out 
loud  the  words  esca[)e  anyway? 

“How'  is  Dick?”  I said. 

Anne’s  voice  was  verv  quiet.  “He 
left  for  the  Army  last  week.”  I 
looked  at  Anne.  Little  beads  of 
perspiration  were  breaking  through 
her  make-up.  “They  drafted  him,” 
she  said. 

Behind  us  the  auditorium  was 
dark  and  stuffy.  But  ahead  there 
was  the  bright  June  sun-light. 

“Let’s  go  to  the  lounge  for  a 
cigarette,”  I said.  From  my  purse 
I drew  out  a package.  “See?”  I 
said.  “We  can  smoke  these  to- 
gether.” 


KICKING  IT 

AROUND 

Old  Lady:  “Little  boy,  I wouldn’t  kick  mv  sister 
around  the  street  like  that  if  I were  you.” 

Little  Boy:  “Oh,  it’s  all 

ight.  She’s  dead.’’ 
— Sparton 

That’s  all  right,  there’s  lot  more  at  home. — Cornell 
Widow. 

Why?- -Pelican. 

What’s  the  matter,  don’t  you 
lawn,  lady? — Colgate  Banner. 

like  blood  on  your 

She  swallowed  my  garter  sna 
kill  the  damn  thing. — Spartan. 

ke  and  I’m  going  to 
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For  the  first  time  this  spring  he 
turned  a handspring,  kicked  his 
goats  feet  in  the  air  and  skipped 
happily  over  the  grass.  He  arrived 
at  the  festivities  not  a moment  too 
soon,  because  he  could  hear  music 
blaring  forth  and  see  lots  of  college 
fellows  and  girls  sitting  on  the 
grass. 

“For  I’m  the  (piee-heen  of  the 
May!”  he  chanted.  He  stopped  on 
the  hill  in  front  of  the  chemistry 
building.  “And  why  not?”  he  said 
ominously. 

Pan  waited  expectantly  for  some- 
thing to  happen,  in  order  that  he 
could  decide  his  next  move,  and  it 
was  some  little  time  before  any- 
thing at  all  happened.  And  even 
then  it  wasn’t  much. 

He  tapped  a passing  college 
couple  on  their  shoulders  and  said, 
“I  shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if 
summer  school  isn’t  well  under  way 
long  before  this  particular  func- 
tion.” He  chuckled  to  himself 
thinking  that  certainly  a winter’s 
hibernation  hadn’t  dulled  his  wit. 

“There  isnt  any  more  summer 
school,”  the  college  boy  answered 
coldly.  “Just  regular  school,  winter 
and  summer,  both.  So  there  cant 
very  well  be  summer  school,  can 
there?” 

The  college  couple  walked  away, 
arm  in  arm,  his  club  pin  gleaming 
under  her  club  pin,  leaving  Pan  to 
puzzle  over  this  remark. 

“What  with  the  times  of  emer- 
gency being  what  they  are,”  the  girl 
explained  over  her  shoulder. 

“Oh,”  Pan  said.  He  moved 
closer  to  the  scene  of  events  and 
overheard  a lady  saying  very  seri- 
ously to  another  lady,  “You  know, 


I was  a maypole  dancer  when  I was 
at  Goucher — of  course  this  isn’t 
Goucher  at  all  really,  but  Mary — 
that’s  my  little  girl — she  goes  here 
— and  I’ve  been  coming  to  May  day 
ever  since.” 

The  other  lady  said,  “I  wisli 
they’d  get  this  damned  thing  over 
with.  I’ve  got  a long,  hot  ride  back 
to  Hagerstown  ahead  of  me.” 

Pan  moved  even  closer  to  the 
throne  of  the  May  Queen.  Suddenly 
the  liand — a very  weird  aggrega- 
tion in  Pan’s  opinion,  composed  ap- 
parently of  the  school  orchestra  aug- 
mented by  free-lance  jazz  musicians 
and  several  characters  who  had  got- 
ten lost  from  a minor  string  quartet 
— burst  into  a march. 

Girls  dressed  in  white  came  over 
the  hill,  bellowing  songs  of  May. 
They  walked  in  a stately  procession 
with  a long  wreath  running  over 
their  collective  shoulders. 

“Perhaps  I’ve  blundered  into  a 
funeral,”  Pan  thought.  But  it  must 
have  been  May  Day  after  all,  be- 
cause one  of  the  college  fellows  sud- 
denly remarked,  “I  think  this  whole 
damned  thing  is  silly.”  Then  he 
jumped  up  and  walked  away. 

Pan  had  abruptly  decided  on  the 
way  he  was  going  to  arrange  things 
to  make  this  even  a much  better  May 
day  than  had  ever  before  been  seen 
on  the  Hill.  As  girls  passed  by  with 
flowers  in  hand  and  angelic  expres- 
sions on  faces,  he  went  over  to  the 
procession. 

Sidling  up  to  the  May  Queen  he 
said,  “I  certainly  beg  your  pardon, 
but  as  God  of  flocks  and  pastures,  I 
claim  the  right  to  become  extem- 
poraneous May  Queen  plenipoteni- 
ary  and  without  portfolio.  But 


Queen  of  the  May  none  the  less,” 
he  added  firmly. 

The  May  Queen  took  one  startled 
look  at  Pan  and  fainted.  He  placed 
her  gently  under  the  bushes.  “You 
don’t  mind  at  all,  do  you?  There’s 
a good  girl.” 

He  borrowed  her  long  train  and 
quickly  moved  into  the  procession, 
two  (juite  bewdldered  girls  of  three 
years  of  age  hanging  on  to  his  train. 
The  wind  was  blowing  quite  hard, 
and  for  a moment  there  seemed  to 
be  a considerable  possibility  that 
the  girls  would  take  off. 

At  this  point  the  dance  of  the  sea- 
sons began.  There  were  four  groups 
of  girls,  each  dressed  differently, 
each  group  representing  a different 
season.  That  was  a real  clever  idea, 
Pan  thought. 

“Wait  until  they  start  dancing 
around  that  May  Pole!”  one  of  the 
college  boys  shouted.  “Oh,  my 
Lord,  who  can  hardly  wait!” 

Pan  frowned  on  him  darkly.  The 
dance  of  the  seasons  had  begun.  The 
orchestra  was  apparently  exhausted, 
so  that  summer  had  to  dance  to  a 
Count  Basie  recording  of  Waltz  of 
the  flowers.  Pan  ran  out  and  joined 
them,  throwing  his  goat’s  feet  this 
way  and  that  in  reckless  abandon. 

“Rapture!”  he  murmured. 

Amid  a thunder  of  applause  and 
no  little  consternation  summer  was 
through.  A girl  came  out  and  did 
a short  shag,  and  autumn  arrived. 
One  member  of  autumn  got  quite 
lost  from  the  others  and  started  to 
wander  into  the  crowd  until  Pan 
rushed  gallantly  up  to  her  and  said, 
“This  way  please.”  He  helped  her 
negotiate  a complicated  side  step  to 
join  the  others,  and  autumn  was  it- 
self once  more. 

To  the  tune  of  Louis  Armstrong’s 
“Knockin’  the  Jug”  winter  burst 
forth.  “Seasons  don’t  waste  time  in 
these  parts,”  Pan  commented.  As 
a preface  to  winter  one  girl  buried 
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lier  head  in  the  ground  in  salaam 
fashion.  She  stayed  in  this  position 
for  a surprising  length  of  time. 

“Is  it  possible  that  you’re  under 
the  impression  you  are  an  ostrich?” 
Pan  asked.  Then  he  kept  (piiet,  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  the  girl  had 
fallen  asleep. 

The  last  maiden  came  on,  ob- 
viously searching  for  something. 
Glancing  at  a nearby  program  Pan 
noticed  that  happiness  was  what  she 
was  searching  for — and  it  turned 
out  to  be  simply  spring.  What  ever 
ideas  for  May  Day  there  were  this 
year,  Pan  decided.  Not  to  disap- 
point him.  Junior  Girls  suddenly 


danced  the  May  Pole  dance,  accotn- 
panied  by  much  giggling  among 
themselves  and  flashing  (d  bare  legs. 

“Oh,  for  I’m  indeed  the  Quee- 
yun  of  - - whoops!”  Pan  stopped 
abruptly.  The  bona  fide  May  Queen 
was  thundering  down  the  Hill  with 
blood  in  her  eye.  As  she  reached 
him  he  withdrew  his  handkerchief 
and  said  solicitously: 

“Pardon  me,  but  there’s  blood  in 
your  eye!” 

“Which  is  much  less  than  what 
you’re  going  to  have  in  yours,”  she 
cried,  stamping  her  foot.  “That  in- 
cludes my  fist.” 

Pan’s  reflexes  were  in  terrible 


shape.  He  rubbed  his  eye  ruefully 
and  walked  away  from  the  Genter 
of  Things,  amid  loud  noises  of  de- 
rision. The  last  thing  he  heard  was 
a tearful  voice  announcing  that  the 
jiurpose  of  Mortar  Hoard  was  to — 

He  clapped  his  hands  over  his 
ears.  There  was  no  use  trying  to  re- 
capture the  past.  The  whole  damned 
thing,  was  silly,  he  had  to  admit. 
The  world  had  little  use  these  days 
for  gods  of  flocks  and  pastures,  but 
then  he  didn’t  see  that  it  had  much 
use  for  May  Days  either. 

Dying  away  in  the  distance,  he 
heard  a girl’s  voice  over  the  public 
address  system,  saying.  “ — pre- 
sented for  membership  in  Mortar 
Hoard  for  her  outstanding  service 
as  third  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Mohammedan  club,  chairman  in 
charge  of  the  Daydodger’s  seventh 
Spring  formal  of  the  year,  member 
oi — 

Her  voice  was  gone,  and  all  the 
other  sounds  as  Pan  descended  the 
Hill.  It  was  deserted  here;  every- 
one had  gone  to  see  May  Day.  The 
wind  was  growing  cool  and  stirred 
uneasily  over  the  tall  grass.  Pan 
remembered  he  had  not  yet  eaten, 
and  realized  suddenly  that  he  was 
no  longer  hungry. 

Not  hungry  after  a winter  of  not 
eating. 

There  was  an  unpleasant  tension 
in  the  air,  a dull  noise  in  his  ears 
that  came  from  far  away  places, 
harsh  overtones  of  sound  that  onlv 
a god’s  ears  could  have  heard.  Sad- 
ly he  turned  his  back  on  the  hill. 

He  was  going  to  hibernate  again, 
spring  or  not.  For  the  Duration. 
Maybe  even  longer.  Once  before 
he  had  hibernated  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  he  toyed  with  the  idea 
now.  Perhaps  this  time  he  would 
go  to  sleep  forever.  He  wasn't  sure. 

Perhaps  he  would. 

He  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
woods,  to  the  cool  darkness  and  the 
quiet  of  the  cave. 


QUaAie4> 

A boy  too  young  to  shave  leans  his  rack 
Of  magazines  against  the  gray-brown  church 
And  shifts  his  weight  as  he  fabs 
His  knuckles  into  his  gloved  hand's  palm. 

There's  a chilly  wind,  as  ever  for  a March  day. 

The  paling  boss  drops  his  pennies, 

Shakes  the  paper,  and  waits  for  his  bus. 

Across  the  street,  the  old  lady. 

Wise  with  living  and  patient. 

Sits  by  her  hyacinths,  jonquils, 

Violets,  and  bright  snapdragons. 

The  handsome  man  in  a black  hat 
Buys  her  perfect  gardenia. 

Puffs  his  pipe,  and  tips  her  a quarter. 

The  bank  has  closed,  the  kodak  place 
Is  quiet,  and  the  old  store  ‘^To  Lei” 

Reflects  hazy  figures  as  the.  sun  redusts 

Its  glass  display  windows,  carelessly  paper-patched. 

The  bouncing,  jostling  street  cars 

Thunder  over  the  tracks 

While  the  tired,  expressionless  workers 

Gaze  at  the  boy,  the  flow'ers,  and  old  cindered  church. 

MARALINE  BEHREND. 
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STORM 
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and  put  it  inside.  Then  he  locked 
the  suitcase  carefully  and  sat  down 
on  the  hed. 

“Tin  not  hungry  at  all,”  Ellen 
said.  “Let’s  go  out  and  have  a 
drink  before  dinner.  Are  there 
many  people?” 

“No,  it’s  probably  the  best  Fourth 
of  July  anyone  ever  spent  at  the 
beach.  The  place  is  half  deserted 
even  today.” 

“We  w'ere  lucky  to  he  able  to 
come  here  for  a week,”  Ellen  said. 
“I’ve  enjoyed  it.  But  it  has  seemed 
so — well  different  than  before. 
There’ve  been  so  few  people,  and 
they  don’t  allow  you  on  the  beach 
at  night  and — sometimes  it’s  seemed 
almost  like  the  end  of  the  world.” 

“I  love  it  without  the  crowds,” 
Martin  lay  hack  on  the  bed  and 
stretched.  He  propped  his  head  up 
on  the  pillow  afid  watched  the  hack 
of  Ellen’s  head.  She  was  leaning 
close  to  the  mirror,  carefully  smear- 
ing on  lipstick. 

“It  won’t  take  me  a second  to  slip 
on  a dress,  Martin.  Surely  you’re 
not  going  out  like  that?” 

“Shirt  and  tie?” 

“And  coat.” 

By  the  time  he  had  changed  his 
shirt  and  tied  the  tie  so  that  the 
ends  came  out  approximately  even, 
Ellen  had  dressed.  He  was  rather 
surprised. 

She  kissed  his  cheek  very  lightly. 
“Well,  let’s  go  see  just  how  gloomy 
the  Fourth  of  July  can  he  in  war- 
time.” 

“You  smell  — and  look  — very 
very  good.” 

“Don’t  he  amorous,  dear.”  She 
moved  away  quickly  as  he  put  his 
arm  around  her.  “Remember  how 
long  it  took  to  get  me  to  look  like 
this.” 


“I’m  sorry,”  he  said  stiffly,  open- 
ing the  door.  “I’ve  always  said  I 
like  you  better  as  you,  not  whoever 
it  is  you  become  when  you’re  like 
this.” 

“I  know.”  Her  eyes  flashed 
mockingly.  “Hair  down  and  no 
make-up.  It  makes  me  seem  like  a 
little  girl,  doesn’t  it?  Sometimes 
I think  you  have  illusions.  Do 
come  on,  Martin.” 

They  p'OUNd  a little  place  across 
the  street  from  the  side  of  the  hotel, 
just  off  the  boardwalk.  Martin 
paused  by  the  door  and  filled  his 
breath  full  of  the  sharp,  salty  air 
before  they  went  in.  He  saw  Ellen 
look  down  the  nearly  deserted 
street,  almost  as  though  she  were  in 
a totally  unfamiliar  place.  His 
glance  followed  hers.  There  were 
only  a few  cars  parked  along  the 
street,  few,  that  was,  for  the  Fourth, 
and  the  air  felt  like  September. 

He  took  another  breath  of  it  be- 
fore they  went  in;  he  could  never 
fill  his  lungs  with  it  enough.  It  was 
making  him  ravenously  hungry. 

Martin  started  to  walk  to  one  of 
the  booths  along  the  wall,  hut  Ellen 
said,  “Let’s  sit  out  here  in  the 
middle,  at  a table.  It’s  so  gloomy 
over  there.” 

“Ellen,”  he  said  gently  when  the 
waiter  came. 

She  looked  up.  “Tom  Collins,” 
she  said  dully. 

“Two,”  he  said.  “Without  sugar.” 

They  sipped  the  drinks  through 
cellophane  straws.  Ellen  lit  a 
cigarette  and  swished  the  drink 
around  moodily.  She  said  nothing 
when  the  waiter  came  again,  and 
Martin  ordered  two  more  Tom 
Collinses. 

There  were  a few  other  couples 
in  the  place  and  somebody  played 


the  nickelodeon.  Ellen  began  to  tap 
on  the  table  in  time  with  the  music. 
She  looked  at  Martin  and  smiled 
a little. 

“I’m  sorry  I’m  such  bad  com- 
pany. It’s  just  remembering  about 
things  that  happened;  I used  to 
spend  the  summer  here  every  year, 
you  know.  It  seems  so  different 
now.”  She  hummed  softly.  “They’ve 
had  the  same  record  down  here  for 
the  past  five  years.  It  brings  back 
a lot  of  memories.” 

“It’s  this  place,”  Martin  said, 
“this  beach.  If  we’d  gone  some- 
where else,  anywhere  but  here,  I 
know  you  would  have  liked  it  with- 
out all  the  people.”  He  seemed  al- 
most angry. 

She  touched  his  hand  lightly  with 
hers.  “I  have  enjoyed  it,  Martin. 
Yet  I’m  glad  we’re  leaving  to- 
morrow.” 

“You’re  not  really  leaving?” 

Ellen  looked  up,  startled  at  the 
question. 

“Nick!  Hello.  Hello,  Herb.” 

“Glad  to  see  us,  beautiful?” 

“Glad!  I thought  no  one  was 
here.” 

Ellen  introduced  the  two  men  to 
Martin.  They  drew  up  chairs,  and 
Martin  ordered  another  round  of 
drinks. 

“So  you’re  married,”  Nick  said, 
shaking  his  head  slowly.  “I  can 
hardly  believe  it.  Though  all  the 
old  gang  seems  to  he;  I guess  it’s 
the  spirit  of  the  times.” 

Ellen  shook  her  head.  “Our 
marriage  didn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  war.” 

“You’ie  married  nevertheless,” 
Herb  said  in  a sad  voice.  Martin 
decided  he  was  already  quite  drunk. 
His  head  seemed  to  fall  from  side 
to  side,  and  he  looked  as  though  he 
were  going  to  cry. 

The  two  of  them  sat  I)etween  him 
and  Ellen,  one  on  one  side  of  the 
table  and  one  on  the  other.  They 
seemed  to  have  completely  forgot- 
ten the  husband  they  kept  mention- 
ing, Martin  thought. 

Several  times  Nick  made  an  oh- 
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vioiis  altempl  to  draw  him  into  the 
conversation,  hut  Martin  wasn’t 
sure  what  to  say.  They  made 
toasts  to  all  sorts  of  things  and  all 
except  Martin  had  more  drinks. 
Ellen  was  beginning  to  laugh  at 
everything.  She  was  beginning, 
Martin  realized,  to  laugh  too 
loudly. 

“Remember  the  time  we  huried 
Herb  in  the  sand?”  she  asked  Nick, 
waving  her  glass  dangerously. 

“The  Fourth  of  July — this  very 
day — three  years  ago,”  Herb  said. 
“I  remember  it  well.  Three  v'^ars 
ago.”  He  sighed  deeply. 

“You  got  lost,”  Ellen  said.  “I 
mean  we  couldn’t  find  you,  that 
was  it.  We  were  all  feeling  good, 
and  we  buried  you  in  the  sand  and 
went  off  and  didn’t  remend)er  you 


for  hours,  and  when  we  found  you 
finally,  you  were  asleep  and  even 
your  head  was  covered. 

“I  was  always  a good  sport  about 
such  things,”  Herb  said  with 
dignity. 

Martin  stiffened  suddenly  as 
Nick  put  his  arm  around  Ellen’s 
shoulders.  He  said  nothing;  he 
looked  very  hard  at  Herb  whose 
head  still  wobbled  slowly  from  side 
to  side. 

“More!”  Nick  called  to  the 
waiter,  waving  his  empty  glass. 
“Same  thing  all  around.  How  about 
you,  Ellen’s  husband?” 

“I  don’t  want  anything,”  Martin 
said  to  the  waiter. 

Nick  suddenly  became  quiet  and 
his  brows  furrowed  in  concentra- 
tion. “I  almost  forgot.  We’re  hav- 


ing a party.” 

“So  we  are,”  agreed  Herb. 

“No,  I mean  at  the  cottage,  kike 
we  used  to  have,  Ellen.  Herb  and 
I just  went  out  for  a little  air,  and 
we  forgot  all  about  it.  W hy  don’t 
you  come,  Ellen?  Bring  your  hus- 
band too.” 

“Everybody’s  there,”  Herb  said 
thickly.  “Everybody.  That  is,  what 
there  is  left  of  everybody.” 

“Of  course  we’ll  come,  won’t  we 
dear?”  Ellen  said. 

Martin  said,  ‘WVe  haven’t  had 
dinner  yet;  it’s  about  time  we  were 
going,  Ellen.” 

“The  man  speaks  of  dinner,” 
Her!)  muttered.  “Ellen,  do  you  still 
love  me  the  way  you  used  to?  Does 
anybody  still  love  me?”  He  leaned 
over  and  rested  his  head  against 
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her  shoulder.  “Does  anybody  even 
have  a pleasant  memory  of  their 
once  bosom  companion?  Their 
wretched,  forgotten  friend.  Indeed 
the  world  is  too  much  with  us.” 
Martin  stared  at  the  man’s  head, 
his  disheveled  hair  against  the  crisp 
white  of  Ellen’s  dress.  Suddenly  he 
rose  and  walked  away  from  the 
table.  He  dropped  several  bills  at 
the  cashier’s  window  at  the  end  of 
the  bar  and  went  out.  He  was 
trembling  when  he  reached  the 
boardwalk,  and  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  it  looking  up  and  down 
without  seeing. 

Finally  he  dropped  to  the  sand 
below  and  walked  down  close  to  the 
ocean.  The  late  afternoon  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  heavy  black 
clouds  that  were  rolling  swiftly 
across  the  sky.  The  ocean  looked 
strangely  colorless,  and  the  surf 
thundered  with  an  ominous  sound. 

V 

LOWLY  HE  walked  back  to  the 
boardwalk  and  sat  down.  Coming 
up  behind  him,  Ellen  dropped  down 
and  put  her  arm  through  his. 
“Darling,  what’s  wrong?” 
“Nothing,”  he  said  stonily. 

She  sat  very  close  to  him  so  that 
her  hair  almost  brushed  his  cheek. 

“I  suppose  my  friends — well, 
they’re  just  having  a good  time, 
Martin.  Poor  Herb  is  unhappy  be- 
cause all  his  old  pals  are  getting 
married  and  he’s  never  had  a girl 
for  more  than  six  weeks  at  a time 
in  his  whole  life.” 

“I  suppose  he  prefers  other  men’s 
wives.” 

“Martin,  don’t  be  stupid.” 

“Why  did  you  come  out  here? 
You  could  have  gone  to  their  party, 
I wouldn’t  mind.” 

She  smiled  and  touched  his  hair 
with  her  fingers.  “You  would  mind, 
very  much,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Please  don’t  touch  me,  Ellen. 
Why  did  you  come  out  here?”  he 
repeated.  “Why?” 

Ellen  drew  back.  “Martin,  you’re 
my  husband.  I don’t  want  to  go  to 


their  party  if  you  don’t.” 

“No,  of  course  not.” 

“Darling,  please.  Truly  I don’t. 
After  all,  Martin,  would  I ever  have 
married  you  if — ” 

“I  suppose  you  think  I’m  being 
possessive,”  he  interrupted.  His 
voice  was  flat  and  a little  harsh. 

“I  really  don’t  mind,  Martin,  be- 
cause if  you  weren’t  I’d  worry.” 
Thunder  rumbled  somewhere  in 
the  sky,  far  away.  The  clouds  over- 
head were  thick  now,  and  the  wind 
had  died.  Looking  down  the  beach, 
Martin  could  see  the  surf  tumbling 
along  the  endless  deserted  length  of 
it.  Ellen  moved  closer  to  him,  and 
he  could  smell  the  faint,  pleasarit 
scent  of  her  perfume  over  the  salt 
smell  of  the  sea. 

“Darling,”  she  said  softly,  “Let’s 
not  argue.  I feel  so  good,  and  it’s 
such  a silly  thing.” 

She  began  to  stroke  his  head 
slowly. 

He  drew  away  from  her  in  a sud- 
den, violent  motion.  “Ellen,  damn 
you,  don’t  touch  me.  Don’t  touch 
me  now,  I can’t  stand  it!” 

She  stood  up,  her  mouth  a thin, 
taut  line. 

“Martin,  I'm  going  in  to  dinner,” 
she  said  in  an  unsteady  voice. 

“Then  go!”  he  shouted.  “For 
God’s  sake  get  out  of  my  sight,  you 
— you — ” the  words  suddenly 
choked  within  him,  and  he  was  quiet 
as  the  world  was  quiet  in  that 
moment  when  Ellen  turned  and  half 


CtUIETUS 

The  kings  of  Peru  were  the  Incas, 
They  were  widely  renowned  as  big 
drincas. 

They  worshipped  the  sun. 

And  had  lots  of  fun. 

But  the  peasants  all  thought  they 
were  stincas. 

He  who  laughs  last  has  found  a 
dirty  meaning. 


ran  toward  the  hotel. 

He  sat  with  his  teeth  pressed  pain- 
fully against  his  trembling  lips, 
hearing  the  sound  of  her  heels 
clicking  rapidly  on  the  boards. 
There  was  no  other  sound  at  all. 
Even  the  ocean  was  quiet.  An  un- 
natural yellow  light  shone  far  up 
the  beach,  and  then  thunder  cracked 
sharply. 

Impulsively  Martin  turned  and 
half  rose.  He  stopped  as  he  saw 
Nick  and  Herb  come  out  of  the  bar 
and  call  to  Ellen.  She  hurried  to- 
ward the  hotel  without  looking  at 
them.  They  met  her  at  the  stairs  to 
the  front  porch.  He  saw  Ellen  start 
to  go  into  the  hotel,  but  they  stopped 
her. 

For  several  minutes  they  appear- 
ed to  be  arguing  about  something. 
Then  abruptly  the  three  of  them 
turned  and  walked  away.  Limply 
Martin  watched  them,  Ellen  between 
the  two  men,  her  arms  linked 
through  theirs,  until  they  had 
rounded  the  corner. 

Martin  sat  very  still  on  the  edge 
of  the  boardwalk,  staring  down  at 
the  sand.  He  picked  up  a peculiar 
shell  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  a 
rather  unusual  shell,  he  thought — 
no,  it  was  only  an  ordinary  clam 
shell,  worn  into  a curious  shape  by 
the  sea. 

The  wind  began  to  blow  again, 
whipping  the  spray  high  above  the 
breakers.  Suddenly  a brilliant 
jagged  flash  of  lightning  cleft  the 
sky  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon. 

Martin’s  hand  tightened  uncon- 
trollably on  the  shell  in  his  hand. 
He  raised  it  above  his  head  and 
brought  his  hand  down  powerfully 
against  the  lioardwalk.  The  shell 
shattered  into  sharp  fragments. 

Lightning  flashed  again  and 
again.  The  wind  blew  very  bard, 
but  he  did  not  notice.  Large  drops 
of  rain  began  to  splash  on  the 
boardwalk  behind  him,  but  still  he 
sat,  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
shell  l)iting  cruelly  into  his  bleeding 
hand. 
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let  other  people  make  your  deci- 
sions. He  had  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  turning  out  music. 

There  was  one  thing  to  which  he 
could  look  forward  though.  He  was 
sure  to  die  very  soon.  This  was  the 
one  bright  spot  in  his  existence.  It 
couldn’t  be  much  longer  now.  He 
was  an  old  old  man.  He  smiled  and 
closed  his  eyes,  and  a picture  of  his 
cheerful  little  music  room  came  to 
his  mind.  But  when  he  opened  them 
again  he  was  looking  at  the  cobwebs 
on  the  window  and  he  had  a half 
eaten  tangerine  in  his  hand. 

He  sort  of  missed  the  public  ac- 
claim. At  first  he  had  thought  that 
people  in  1942  didn’t  like  what  he 
wrote  and  this  puzzled  him,  because 
people  had  loved  his  music  when  he 
was  younger.  But  one  night  he  had 
overheard  Sammy  and  Freddy  talk- 
ing and  after  that  he  had  realized 
that  the  public  did  like  his  work 
very  much. 

They  had  been  coming  up  the 
steps  and  had  been  talking  just  a 
little  bit  too  loud.  “We’ve  sure  got 
a gold  mine  in  old  Pete,”  said 
Sammy.  “The  public  just  eats  up 
his  music.  It’s  a snap  for  us.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  take  what  he  writes 
and  add  a few  lyrics.  The  public 
does  the  rest.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Freddy.  “Think  of 
it — the  first  nine  songs  on  the  Hit 
Parade  last  week.  That  old  guy  is 
marvelous.  It’s  a good  thing  he 
doesn’t  know  it.” 

Hearing  that  conversation  and  a 
few  later  ones  had  eased  his  mind 
very  much.  In  the  first  place  it  had 
proved  that  people  did  like  his 
music,  and  also  it  cleared  up  some- 
thing else  that  had  been  worrying 
him  for  a long  long  time.  What 


with  his  loss  of  memory,  he  had 
been  afraid  that  some  of  the  music 
he  was  writing  might  be  very  similar 
to  what  he  had  written  when  he  was 
younger.  He  couldn’t  tell  for  sure 
— some  of  it  sounded  very  familiar. 
There  was  one  in  particular.  Freddy 
had  taken  it  and  written  some  words 
for  it  and  called  it  Tonight  W e Love, 
and  it  reminded  him  ever  so  much 
of  his  First  Piano  Concerto  written 
a hundred  years  earlier. 

The  same  thing  had  happened 
with  a song  that  Sammy  had  used 
called  Moon  Love.  It  had  sounded 
a lot  like  a horn  solo  in  his  Fifth 
Symphony.  He  had  worried  for 
several  weeks  about  that  one.  But 
hearing  the  conversation  drove  all 
doubt  from  his  mind.  The  fact  that 
they  were  both  on  the  Hit  Parade 
meant  that  they  were  all  right,  be- 
cause the  people  who  ran  the  Hit 
Parade  were  sure  to  check  up  to 
make  sure  that  what  they  played 
hadn’t  been  written  before. 


FUGUES 

School  days,  school  days. 

Dear  old  golden  rule  days. 

She  was  my  girl  in  calico, 

I was  her  bashful,  barefoot  beati. 
And  I wrote  on  her  slate. 

Keep  out  of  the  sun,  babe. 
Everybody’s 

Looking  through  your  dress. 

• 

“How  about  a date?” 

“Indeed  no!” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  now.  Some 
nasty  wet  afternoon  when  there’s 
nobody  else  in  town.” 


Hk  HitusHKO  the  tangerine  seeds 
into  a little  pile  and  carefidly 
dropped  them  in  the  paper  bag. 
riiey  would  empty  it  for  him  when 
they  came  and  then  they  would  use 
the  bag  for  his  lunch  the  next  day. 

Keluctantly  he  dragged  his  tired 
old  body  from  the  chair  and  tottered 
across  to  the  piano.  He  struck  a 
few  notes  but  he  didn’t  feel  like 
working,  so  he  rested  his  head  on 
the  keyboard  and  closed  his  eyes. 
If  oidy  he  could  die.  That’s  what 
he  always  thought  about  right  be- 
fore he  went  to  sleep.  And  a thou- 
sand times  a day  besides,  for  that 
matter.  Surely  it  wouldn’t  be  long 
now.  120  years  old!  It  would  have 
to  be  next  week,  or  at  least  next 
month.  It  was  funny — the  only 
thing  that  kept  him  going  was  the 
hope  that  soon  he  would  die.  Very 
soon.  His  w rinkled  old  face  creased 
in  a serene  smile.  His  breathing  be- 
came a little  deeper  and  more 
steady.  He  was  dreaming  about  his 
ivory  colored  piano. 

He  didn’t  hear  the  footsteps  on 
the  stairway  a few  minutes  later. 
He  didn’t  hear  Freddy  and  Sammy 
open  the  door  and  come  in. 

“Shh — ,old  Pete’s  asleep,”  said 
Freddy.  He  spoke  in  a whisper. 
“See,  Sammy,  I didn’t  want  to  tell 
you  about  it  until  I was  sure  it 
would  work.  I wanted  to  surprise 
you.  Well,  what  I did  was  get  the 
whole  band  to  help  me  sul)sidize 
Horace  Hite  and  send  him  down  to 
Haiti  to  study  the  way  they  create 
zombies  down  there.  He  really  did 
a good  job  of  it — got  an  old  witch 
doctor  to  show  him.  He  says  it’s  a 
cinch.  He  can  make  old  Pete  into 
a zombie  in  a half  an  hour.” 

Sammy  whistled  softlv  in  admi- 
ration and  amazement.  “V  ith  ideas 
like  that,  no  wonder  you’re  such  a 
popular  orchestra  leader,”  he  said. 
“Why  that’s  marvelous!  That  means 
he’ll  never  die.  That  will  keep  the 
Hit  Parade  going  for  centuries. 
Tchaikovsky  w ill  write  music  for  all 
eternity.” 
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WHITHER  JAZZ? 

(Continued  from  pane  17) 


music  and  a product  of  300  years 
of  frustration  and  confusion,  is 
ideally  suited  to  temperaments 
jolted  by  staggering  wars  and  de- 
pressions and  nurtured  by  the  decay 
of  Victorianism.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this,  it  also  seems  that  in  the  depths 
of  each  major  crisis,  there  is  a tem- 
porary abandonment  of  the  hold, 
reckless  tempos  of  jazz  and  a move 
towards  complete  sentimentalism. 
Thus,  although  the  Dixieland  Jazz 
Band  and  other  pioneers  from  the 
South  hit  New  York  in  1916,  it 
wasn't  until  after  the  first  World 
War  that  this  new  music  took  hold. 
Then  again,  although  jazz  was  at  a 
peak  in  the  late  20’ s,  it  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  general  pub- 
lic during  the  low  years  of  the  de- 
pression. Guy  Lombardo  became 
the  j)uhlic’s  idea  of  a swingy  orches- 
tra. Hot  jazz  went  underground  and 
was  played  by  unemployed  musi- 
cians for  their  own  pleasure.  But 
as  soon  as  things  looked  up  in  1935, 
jazz  came  hack  with  a hang,  this 
time  under  the  name  “swing.” 
Along  about  1940,  when  the  second 
world  w'ar  became  imminent,  better 
jazz  and  even  its  popularizations 
began  to  slip.  Music  reminiscent  of 
the  sentimental  ballads  of  the  first 
world  war  began  to  crowd  the 
scene  and  continues  to  do  so.  But 
after  this  war,  unless  we  should  en- 
ter an  unlikely  period  of  stability, 
hot  jazz  will  return  with  renewed 
vigor.  Yes,  until  w^e  become  stabi- 
lized and  pass  out  of  this  period  of 
transition,  swing  will  remain  with 
us  except  during  brief  periods  of 
extreme  crisis. 

W HILE  ON  THE  Subject  of  the  war’s 
adverse  effect  on  jazz,  I might  add 
the  fact  that  the  current  restriction 
on  record  sales  will,  in  itself,  hurt 


good  jazz.  For  various  reasons, 
music  that’s  recorded  is  always 
superior  to  music  presented  through 
other  media,  particularly  the  radio. 
That  partly  accounts  for  the  decline 
in  jazz  in  the  very  late  20’s  when 
radio  completely  overwhelmed  the 
record  industry.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  high  regard  Europeans  have 
held  for  jazz  since  they  have  poorer 
radio  programs  than  we  have  and 
must  rely  more  on  records. 

As  for  the  reasons  why  I’ecord 
performances  are,  relatively  speak- 
ing, on  a high  plane,  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  that  hands  can  ap- 
peal to  limited  (and  artistically  ap- 
preciative) audiences  on  records 
whereas  they  must  lower  the  level 
of  their  delivery  when  using  broader 
public  media  like  the  stage,  radio 
or  the  dance  floor.  For  another 
thing,  greater  pains  can  he  taken  at 
a recording  session.  Bad  efforts  can 
he  thrown  away  and  only  the  best 
results  published.  Finally,  there  is 
the  idea  of  making  music  for  pos- 
terity that  spurs  on  musicians  when 
making  records.  It  is  the  only  way 
that  a jazz  musician  can  make  his 
ephemeral  creations  live  beyond 
the  moment.  He  is  naturally  anx- 
ious to  make  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunity. 

Of  course,  the  above  facts  do  not 
say  that  all  music  on  records  is 


RHAPSOdIA 

There  once  was  a maiden  from  Siam 
Who  said  to  her  love,  young  Kiam 
“If  you  kiss  me  of  course. 

You  will  have  to  use  force 

But  heaven  knows  you’re  stronger 

than  I am. 


good.  And  so,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
suggest  that  you  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  great  and  the  common- 
place in  jazz — a distinction  I have 
always  attempted  to  bring  to  your 
attention.  In  these  days  of  curtailed 
production,  it  is  hard  common  sense 
to  learn  what  is  good  in  popular 
music  so  that  you  may  spend  those 
four  bit  pieces  with  discretion.  Like 
all  things  of  quality,  records  of 
good  jazz  are  investments  that  can 
l)e  played  over  and  over  again.  Dis- 
criminating collectors  are  still  play- 
ing Duke  Ellington  records  pur- 
chased ten  or  even  fifteen  years  ago. 
How  many  of  you  who  bought  the 
Orrin  Tucker-Bonnie  Baker  version 
of  “Oh,  Johnny!”  can  bear  the 
sound  of  it  right  now? 

Not  only  does  a carefully  select- 
ed swing  item,  by  its  very  nature, 
bear  repetition;  but,  since  a dis- 
cerning record  fan  is  able  to  keep 
and  enjoy  each  record  he  buys  for 
years  to  come,  the  selection  is  less 
likely  to  be  ruined  in  an  orgy  of 
repetition  that  physically  wears  out 
the  ordinary  “pop”  tune  within  a 
week  and  similarly  wears  out  the 
receptiveness  of  the  listener.  In- 
stead, the  newly  bought  record  be- 
comes one  small  segment  of  a whole 
library  of  records,  each  one  of  them 
enjoyable.  Now  that  there  will  be 
fewer  platters  on  the  dealers’ 
shelves  and  now  that  the  35  cent 
label  will  be  all  but  eliminated  in 
favor  of  the  .50  cent  disc,  it’s  time 
to  look  beyond  “contrasting 
rhythms,”  “tic-toc  tempos”  and  the 
whole  field  of  innocuous  popular 
music.  Grab  yourself  a piece  of  the 
swing  that  really  counts.  It  may 
require  some  self  education  for  you 
to  learn  to  appreciate  the  stuff;  but 
it’ll  be  worth  the  efforts.  Then,  too, 
since  good  jazz  may  well  hibernate 
for  the  duration,  you  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
and  your  record  collection  of  le- 
corded  jazz  classics  are  keeping  the 
music  alive  until  it  is  ready  to  hurst 
out  once  again. 
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VAGARIES  DF  MORTAR  RDARD 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


derful  they  would  feel  with  little 
black  mortar  boards  pinned  over 
their  hearts. 

“Do  you  realize  that  it  is  the 
biggest  fattest  honor  that  is  bestow- 
ed upon  Juniors?”  gasped  Blanche. 

“Lawdy  yes,”  Millie  cried  hack 
at  her.  “I’m  going  smack  home  and 
press  my  white  dress  and  write  to 
all  my  relatives.  I’ll  probably  be- 
come Teddy’s  girl  also.” 

“And  now  we’ll  be  Daydodgers 
of  the  Week  for  FAIR!”  Blanche 
screamed.  She  had  become  so 
excited  she  drove  all  the  rest  of  the 
way  home  with  no  hands. 

But  as  the  days  went  by  Millie 
and  Blanche  began  to  get  a little 
uneasy — frantic  even. 

“You’d  think  they’d  tell  us  ahead 
of  time,”  Blanche  said  as  the  girls 
turned  away  from  their  empty  mail 
boxes  for  the  tenth  time  that  day. 
“Millie,  I’ll  bet  they’ve  already  told 
you  and  you  just  won’t  tell  me.” 

“Honestly  they  haven’t  Blanchey 
Pie  Baby,”  said  Millie  sadly. 
“They  certainly  wouldn’t  take  me 
without  you.  What  with  your  quali- 
fications of  leadership,  scholarship, 
and  ability  to  love  all  over  the  more 
important  people  on  this  hill.  It’s 
sure  fire  for  you,  Blanchey.” 

W HEN  May  Day  finally  arrived, 
the  gills  had  come  to  a final  deci- 
sion. “They  are  going  to  surprise 
us.  They  are  going  to  bowl  us  over 
and  we  shall  have  to  beat  ourselves 
and  gasp  and  drool  and  be  beside 
ourselves  with  astonishment.  As  if 
anyone  is  better  qualified  or  more 
prepared  for  Mortar  Board  than 
our  own  selves,”  said  Blanche  hot- 
ly. The  wear  and  tension  of  the  past 
week  had  begun  to  show  on  her.  She 
was  haggard  and  her  eyes  had  a 
strange  wild  look.  She  had  even 


forgotten  to  love  on  her  best  girl 
friend  Millie. 

“You  are  in  sad  shape  physi- 
cally,” Millie  murmured  sardoni- 
cally, giving  her  the  fish  eye.  She 
was  feeling  touchy  herself. 

Blanche  didn’t  answei'.  She  was 
staring  holes  through  a Mortar 
Boai'd  member  wbo  was  passing  by 
on  her  way  to  the  library  green.  The 
girl  only  smiled  and  waved  though, 
calling  gayly,  “Hi  you  two  who  are 
just  as  cute  as  bugs  ears.” 

“Well,”  sighed  Blanche,  “per- 
haps we  should  scurry  down  to  the 
library  green  and  place  ourselves 
in  obvious  and  strategic  positions.” 

Millie  skipped  along  beside  her, 
happy  and  confident  in  Blanche’s 
theory  that  they  were  going  to  be 
surprised. 

They  had  no  sooner  gotten  seated 
than  the  ceremonies  began.  The 
orchestra  stopped  beating  out  in- 
comprehensible noises  and  whaled 
into  Pomp  and  Circumstance.  All 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  long 
rolling  hill. 

Soon  the  procession  appeared, 
led,  of  course  by  the  members  of 
Mortar  Board.  Blanche  and  Millie 
jumped  up  and  down  calling  to  them 
and  waving  so  it  would  be  all  the 
easier  for  them  to  be  found  when 
the  time  came. 

When  the  Queen  of  May  finally 
appeared,  there  was  great  commo- 
tion in  the  audience.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  Gamma  Lambda  Sorority, 
shrieking  with  glee,  were  doing  a 
snake  dance  in  and  out  of  the  steel 
chairs.  Their  club  had  done  it  again, 
the  queen  was  none  other  than  the 
pride  of  Gamma  Lambda.  Members 
of  other  sororities  were  snarling  at 
them  and  kicking  wildly. 

But  at  last  everything  quieted 
down,  after  Dan  had  done  it  to 
seveial  Greeks  with  a black  jack, 
and  the  physical  ed  cakes  came 


whaling  over  the  hill  to  do  it  to  the 
may  pole. 

And  then  the  big  moment  arrived 
-Mortar  Board  Tapping!  Blanche 
and  Millie  could  hardly  sit  on  their 
obvious  and  strategic  seats.  They 
kept  patting  their  starched  white 
dresses,  and  smoothing  their  hair. 
They  put  lipstick  on  each  other  and 
stood  up  to  straighten  their  seams. 

“Should  we  Avait  here  until  they 
come,  or  just  run  on  out  to  meet 
them?”  asked  Millie. 

“Wait,  of  course,”  sang  Blanche 
happily.  “Make  them  walk  every 
dirty  old  step  of  the  Avay.” 

The  black  robed  mogul-girls  ad- 
vanced in  single  file.  Aeaier  and 
nearer  they  approached  the  tAvo  ex- 
pectant girls.  Blanche  and  Millie 
couldn’t  contain  themselves.  They 
Avere  beside  themselves.  They 
hitched  up  one  shoulder  extra  high 
so  they  could  receive  the  tap.  The 
black  forms  Avere  upon  them. 
Blanche  and  Millie  each  took  one 
big  expectant  breath.  Then  they 
bleAv  it  out  Avith  a snort — they  had 
been  LEFT. 

“Hey,  you  all  girls  forgot  some- 
tbing,”  screamed  Blanche,  but  the 
M.B.’s  sailed  on,  to  tap  other  cakes 
not  even  bothering  to  look  back 
even  once. 

The  tAvo  girls  Avere  blind  Avith 
rage  and  disappointment.  “Damn” 
screamed  Millie.  “Hell,”  screamed 
Blanche.  Thev  picked  up  their 
metal  chairs  and  thrcAV  them  on  the 
ground.  They  stamped  their  feet 
and  tore  their  hair.  Millie  snatched 
a pile  of  DBK’s  from  their  editor 
and  threAv  them  oAer  the  assembled 
mothers  and  old  grads.  Blanche 
found  a pail  of  Terp  Bars  that  the 
Women’s  League  had  been  saving, 
and  threAv  them  all  over  the  green. 

There  aa  as  onh"  one  place  to  go  for 
revenge.  “Joe  Buiko’s  is  our  story” 
they  shrieked,  and  disappeared 
through  the  tunnel. 

Wearily  they  slunk  into  Buiko’s. 
Bv  this  time  Blanche’s  AA'hite  dress 
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was  a dingy  grey,  and  Millie’s  shirt 
had  a hig  rent  in  it.  They  were  some 
pair!  When  the  waitress  had  found 
her  way  to  the  back  booth  where 
they  were  sitting,  Blanche  laconical- 
ly held  lip  ten  fingers.”  Well,  here’s 
to  yon,  baby,”  nuirnuired  Millie  as 
she  chngaliigged  her  first. 

It  was  a quiet  party.  They  most- 
ly just  sat  and  looked  at  their  beer, 
but  sometimes  when  the  band  play- 
ed an  especially  good  one,  they  got 
up  and  silently  had  a little  dance. 

Over  her  tenth  beer,  Millie  began 
to  get  ideas.  “Say,”  she  said  light- 
ing one  fag  from  the  butt  of  an- 
other, “do  you  know  where  the  Mor- 
tar Boards  are  having  their  clam- 
bake?” Blanche  mumbled  some- 
tbing  incongruous  from  her  position 
under  the  table.  “Well,  I know,” 
shouted  Millie,  “Let’s  cut  out  for 
the  OK  Tavern.  We  can  do  it  to 
them  while  they  are  having  their 
banquet.” 

“Ob,  Solid,  liaby;  You’re  always 
the  one  to  have  the  big  ideas,” 
screamed  Blanche,  grabbing  at  the 
tablecloth  as  she  stood  up. 

Once  more  they  piled  into  the  tour- 
ing car.  Millie  drove  and  Blanche 
draped  herself  over  the  back  of  the 
seat. 

Instead  of  their  usual  song  of  the 
road,  they  broke  into  “It’s  Only  an 
Old  Beer  Bottle”  and  songs  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Millie  was  quite  beside  herself. 
She  waved  to  all  the  truck  drivers 
and  blew'  the  horn  continually  in  a 
stacatto  rhythm.  They  just  sailed 
along. 


The  Tavern  was  a Inistle  of  ac- 
tivity. Little  family  groups  and  Mor- 
tar Boards  were  in  the  process  of 
feeding  their  faces.  Every  once  in 
a while  one  old  girl  would  stand  up 
and  shriek  about  bow  glad  she  was 
to  see  the  new  girls.  You  could  see 
some  of  the  tappers  holding  hands 
with  their  tappees. 

Even  in  their  inebriated  state, 
Blanche  and  Millie  felt  insanely 
sick  with  envy.  They  demanded  a 
table  right  next  to  the  Mortar 
Boards,  the  waitress  giving  them  a 
mighty  fish  eye  all  the  while. 

“Will  you  have  steak,  chicken 
pot  pie,  roast  chicken,  lamb  chops, 
or  veal  if  you  please,”  asked  a doll 
in  a ruffled  apron. 

“Pot  pie,  hell”  screamed  Blanche, 
“We  ain’t  Daydodgers  for  nothing,” 
and  pulled  out  a paper  bag  contain- 
ing half  an  orange  and  a sandwich. 
Blanche  put  the  gin  they  had  gotten 
at  a liquor  wholesale  house  on  the 
way  over.  “What  d’ya  know,  free 
setups,”  she  yelled  as  she  dumped 
the  water  out  of  her  water  glass. 

After  a few  short  ones,  Blanche 
began  to  be  all  business.  “Now, 
Millie  baby,  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it  to  them.” 

“You  can  say  that  again,”  said 
Millie.  “Let’s  go!” 

And  go  they  did.  Blanche  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  lifted  her  head 
and  screamed,  “Mortar  Boards  wear 
long  drawers.” 

The  little  family  groups  stopped 
eating.  The  banqueters  stopped 
eating.  There  was  a loud  silence. 

“Mortar  Boards  say  dirty 
words,”  shrieked  Millie. 

“Oh  hah,  hah,”  laughed  the  mis- 
tress of  ceremonies,  trying  to  ap- 
pear casual.  “Someone’s  always 
trying  to  make  jokes.” 

The  diners  gradually  resumed 
their  meal.  But  those  girls  still  had 
a few  tricks  up  their  sleeves.  Sud- 
denly a curious  noise  was  heard.  It 
was  Millie  singing  the  Jersey 
Bounce.  She  stood  up  in  her  place, 
and  sang. 


“Da  da  da  da  da  da  da.  Come 
on,  baby,  let’s  dance”  she  said,  and 
grabbing  Blanche,  started  whaling 
around  the  Mortar  Board  table, 
pushing  each  other  out,  and  pulling 
liack  together  again,  waving  their 
hands  in  the  air,  and  trucking  and 
mooching.  All  the  time  Millie  was 
singing  “da  da  da  da  da  da  da.” 

The  Mortar  Boards  just  sat  and 
stared.  One  of  the  new  tappees 
looked  at  them  admiringly,  and 
would  have  shouted  “Do  it,”  if  the 
alum  next  to  her  hadn’t  stuffed  a 
napkin  in  her  mouth. 

Exhausted,  the  two  girls  sank 
back  in  their  chairs,  and  passed  out. 

Back  at  school  the  next  day, 
Blanche  and  Millie  walked  down  to 
the  post  office  as  usual. 

“Well,  Millie,  I don’t  see  any  use 
in  looking  in  our  post  office  boxes 
now,”  lamented  Blanche  as  she 
pulled  out  eight  age-yellowed 
copies  of  the  Diamondback.  “Say, 
lookit,”  sbe  said  as  she  found  a 
white  envelope  rolled  up  against  the 
side  of  the  box.  It  was  a note  from 
the  Mortar  Board  dated  May  Day. 
It  said,  “We  are  real  sorry  to  miss 
you  girls,  but  we  didn’t  know  until 
a few'  days  ago  that  you  were  such 
good  workers  in  the  daydodger  or- 
ganization. It  was  too  late  to  tap 
you  today,  but  we  will  have  a pri- 
vate tapping  at  the  Daydodgers 
Spring  Formal  next  week.” 

Blanche  blanched  and  leaned 
against  the  wall.  Millie  who  had 
been  leaning  on  the  liallot  box,  just 
collapsed. 

x\ll  would  have  gone  well  if  the 
two  girls  hadn’t  been  expelled  from 
school  on  special  recommendation 
from  the  Dean  of  Women.  There  is 
a ruling  that  Mortar  Board  won’t 
tap  women  w'ho  have  been  expelled. 

Later  in  life  Millie  and  Blanche 
ended  up  as  co-owners  of  a tourist 
camp  near  Laurel,  Maryland,  and 
in  this  way  forgot  their  sorrow. 
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William  Warren,  designer  of  Grande  Baroque,  "the  most 
glorious  ornate  pattern  of  all  time,  ” now  gives  you  a pattern 
that  glorifies  Colonial  loveliness.  The  silhouette  is  inspired 
by  the  Colonial  Fiddle  motif.  . . rhythmic  curves  profior- 
tioned  in  perfect  harmony.  The  full,  "jrd  dimension”  form  is 
modeled  in  subtle  grandeur,  crowned  with  a sparkling  petal 


scroll  tip.  The  finish  is  a soft  glowing  opalescence  not  found 
in  any  other  pattern.  You  will  love  the  individuality  of  each 
piece.  In  knives  you  have  a choice  of  the  conventional  or 
authentic  traditional  pistol  grip.  And  the  shield  is  a perfect 
setting  for  your  initial,  monogram  or  crest.  Ask  your  [eweler 
to  show  you  this  loveliest  of  all  plain  patterns. 


Itiiporliinl  Jewelers  and  Silver  Departmenls  are  now 
showing  Grand  Colonial.  W'rile  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 

Wallace  silversmiths.  Wallingford,  conn. 


IN  MY  CASE 


J-It  millG  too  say  millions  of  satisfied 
smokers  . . . for  a Milder  and  decidedly  Better-Tdsting 
cigarette,  one  that's  Cooler-Smoking,  yon  just  naturally 
pick  Chesterfield. 

And  of  course  the  hi"  thin"  in  Chesterfield  that 
is  giving  everybody  so  much  more  smoking  jilcasnrc 
is  its  Right  Combination  of  the  ^vorld’s  best  cigarette 
tobaccos . . . for  regardless  of  price  diere  is  no  belter 
cigarette  made  today. 


RITA  HAYWORTH 

Columbia  Pictures  Star 
H'/t/j  her  01171  Chesterfield 
vanily-cigaretle  case 


MAKE  YOUR  NEXT  PACK  CHESTERFIELDS ...  and  enjoy  ’em 
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